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Ever felt like a pretzel? 


A painful backache can really tie you in knots! 


Quickest way to unwind is to use a Johnson’s 
Back Plaster. The firm pad helps keep those jumpy 
muscles quiet. Mild medicated coating acts like a 
heating pad to bring warm, healing blood to the pain- 
ful area. Soon life seems worth living again! 


For seventy years backache sufferers have relied 
on Johnson’s Back Plasters. Druggists count them as 
staple all-year sellers. 


Today’s national TV advertising is acquainting 
the rising generation with this efficient, time-proven 
way to medicate. Johnson & Johnson, our client since 
1944, reports a noticeable gain in new users and a 
steady sales increase. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia + NewYork + Chicago « Detroit 


San Francisco + Hollywood + Boston «+ Honolulu 
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A new national 
coffee brand? 


Seagram's new 
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Reports persist that Philco will soon distribute Avco’s line of Bendix laundry 
equipment (which with Crosley refrigerators, freezers, ranges, TV and radio, is 
part of Avco’s Appliance & Electronics Division). 


It's no secret that Avco’s earnings have suffered since it expanded its appliance 
plunge (in 1945 it bought Crosley Corp., in 1950 Bendix Home Appliances, merged 
both in 1953 into the present division). 


While Avco’s total sales jumped from $256 million in 1950 to $414 million in 1953, 
they had slumped to $299 million last year. While the dip is attributed to ebbing 
government business, appliance sales are not taking up the slack and profits are 
being squeezed down from 1950's $12,636,000 to $758,000 last year; profits this year’s 
first six months are down to a meager $28,716 vs. $447,983 in the same period last 
year. 


Sametime, the reported move highlights Philco’s effort to become a full-force, 
full-time appliance marketer. Philco, according to trade talk, could use Bendix’s 
consumer acceptance since its own laundry line has had trouble getting off the 
ground. Some industry observers interpret Philco’s recent switch to BBDO as an 
indication of bigger ad plans to fit its full-line attack. 


The real trend, though, is that the appliance business is boiling down to a few strong 
hands. Through mergers (like last year’s Whirlpool-Seeger deal) and sell-offs, 

the major appliance business seems to be heading the way of the auto firms with 
marketing power controlled by a few. As the concept of full-line selling sweeps 
the business, it seems that the marketer of one or two appliance lines will be even 
harder put to maintain a large mass distribution network, a large enough national 
ad campaign. 


For nearly 30 years no regional brand of coffee (excluding instants) has gone into 
national distribution. Now Bon Jour coffee, introduced this past summer by 
Don De Corp. of Cleveland, is attempting just that. 


Bon Jour, which sells for 89¢ (some 20¢ below most national brands), will be 
pushed toward national distribution market by market. After successful test- 
marketing in Cleveland, distribution was extended to Pittsburgh and Kansas City, 
with Boston and other east coast cities scheduled for next month. 


Newspaper ads, radio spots and car cards (via Cleveland’s Leroy Lustig Agency) 
claim that “What this country needs is a good cup of coffee at a sensible price.” 


Celebrating its 100th anniversary, Seagram Distillers is introducing a new six-year- 
old straight bourbon, Seagram’s Pedigree, in that old bourbon bailiwick, Texas. 


Pedigree sells for about $5.50 a fifth and is the first new brand with the Seagram 
name since 1938. 
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Out about three weeks, Pedigree is reported doing well in the Lone Star State. 
Seagram says it probably will go national but won't predict when. 


Initial advertising (via Warwick & Legler) includes full-page color and black & 
white newspaper ads in all Texas markets. Copy reads: “Such a rare distinguishe 
bourbon—your empty glass will prove it.” 


A new type of automobile insurance is making headway in the east. 


Called Mechanical Failure Insurance, it’s available for new cars or used cars up 
three years old, covers almost all repairs due to mechanical failure. 


Started a year ago by Intercontinental Automotive Service (Flushing, N.Y.) and 
backed by foreign underwriters, the insurance was first offered to new car buye 
through dealers, is currently sold through dealers in 17 eastern states. 


Now Intercontinental is offering the insurance directly to motorists in New York 
State and New Jersey’s Essex County, in less than three months has signed up 
6,000 policyholders (or more than $300,000 in premiums at $50 per policy). 


Intercontinental expects to offer the new insurance nationally “eventually,” is 
planning a newspaper campaign to supplement current direct mailings. 


At least three major cosmetic manufacturers are offering year-round cosmetic lir 
exclusively for children, rather than once-a-year holiday promotions. 


Coty is currently distributing its Fairy Princess line nationally, will break the fir 
ad for this children’s line in December followed by a magazine and spot TV 
schedule throughout~1957. 


Dorothy Gray is bringing out, also in time for Christmas, a children’s line called 
Hidden Charm, will plug it via co-op newspaper ads with drug and department 
stores. And the Tussy Division of Lehn & Fink Products Corp. is also promoting 
children’s line called Budding Beauty. 


Idea behind the movement, of course, is that besides the additional sales, promoti 
cosmetics to children develops grooming habits and brand consciousness that will 
carry over into later years. 


A survey of 26 food chain members recently reported by the National Assn. of 
Food Chains gives an insight into the status of private brands. 


The report, which is not represented as typical of the entire food industry but o 
of those chains surveyed which carry private brands, reveals the percentage of 
dollar volume for certain commodities held by private brands: 


e Of total dollar volume in the 26 chains spent on frozen peas, 79.1% is account 
for by private brands. 

© 68.35% of butter sold in the same chains is private brand. 

e Of total frozen orange juice sales, 60.3% represents private brands. 

e Almost one-third of canned corn sales comes from private brands. | 
e Sales of private brands of instant coffee are moving up, now constitute 14.5% 
instant coffee sales in these 26 chains. 
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At Christmas — 


t’s good business to give the finest 


Seagram’s 7 Crown in its new Cen- 
tennial Decanter and Seagram’s V.O. 
are available at your liquor dealer’s in 
handsome holiday gift cartons. Each is 
a superb business gift, for each is the 
finest and most popular whiskey of 
its kind. 


New Idea For Gift Giving — You can 
send Seagram’s 7 Crown and Seagram’s 
V.O. to friends and business associates 
in 30 states. For information, contact: 
Beverage Gift Service, Dept.*!° City 
National Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. CRestview 1-6286. 


Give Seagram's and be Sure 


SEAGRAM'S V.0. CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD, 86.8 PROOF 
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SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN—BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YCRK,N, Y. 
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70.3% of all Gls 
Magazine households 
surveyed own their 
own home. 


96% of all Elks Magazine households 
have an electric refrigerator; 50.2% 
have an electric range; 55.3% have an 
automatic washing machine; 

98.9% have an electric iron. In these 
appliance classifications, The 

Elks Magazine leads all other magazines 
appearing in the report. 


1,176,014 Elks comprise 
a mass market with 
class incomes the 
median of which is 
$6,050. The Starch 

51st Consumer Magazine 
Report gives the 
complete picture, Just 
write or phone 

to see a copy. 
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Building PR 


Sirs: 

I was interested to read your September 
28th article, “Company Buildings Can Be 
Advertising Assets.” 

We would certainly agree with the 
thesis of this article. We have had 200,000 
visitors now since we opened our doors 
here five years ago. There is no question 
in our minds that it has given us very 
valuable visibility in this area and caused 
considerable conversation throughout the 
country. 

T. W. Ohliger 
Promotion Manager 
Sunset Magazine 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Your article on company buildings as 
advertising assets was excellent, but I do 
not think it went far enough in discussing 
what is fast becoming a national “edifice 
complex.” 

Corporations which are pouring multi- 
millions into the construction of the best 
looking houses in town have made of them 
far more than advertising assets: they are, 
in fact, corporate home-sweet-homes. 
Identification of these homes with the 
sweetness and light of the products they 
house has been useful not only in adver- 
tising but in public, industrial, employee, 
and community relations. Anyone who is 
familiar with the history of the company 
which moved from an old barn on the 
outskirts of town to a spanking new glass 
and steel structure in the heart of the city 
will surely remember that its office per- 
sonnel suddenly acquired new tastes in 
dress and eating habits, in shopping and 
in other aspects of better living. There 
has been, in other words, an upthrust in 
every direction—and in most cases for 
good. 

But this is a public relations and sociol- 
ogical reaction—which is another story we 
hope Tide will one day tell. 

Thanks for the piece. We hope there 
will be more like it. 


Allan H. Kalmus 
Dine and Kalmus 
New York 


Fair (?) trade 


Sirs: 

Reading your article on Fair Trade in 
the Sept. 28 issue, I wonder if the retail 
trade isn’t putting a wrong emphasis on 
the matter of the sales appeal of the 
prices of merchandise. 

I believe each retailer has a right to 
establish his own price and it is his lookout 
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To sell more where more is sold 
eee it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Surrounded by Scenery here 


A breathtaking view as far as the eye can see is a 
rewarding experience, but to make more sales in the nation’s 
top markets you need to surround your advertising with 
seats 3 Markets’ more than 6 MILLION heavy spending 
amilies. 


In the 3 compact city and suburban markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, 55% of all consumer units earn 
$4,000 or more per year — 34% greater than the average for 
the remainder of the U. S. This super-abundance of buying 
power provides the basis for the average 3-market family to 
spend 5% more for Drugs, 31% more for Food, 383% more 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


aig 


Rotogravure ¢ Colorgravure 


: =) Surrounded by Sales here 


Re H. 


for Furniture, Furnishings and Appliances and 103% more 
for Apparel than the average family in the rest of the nation. 


Within these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, the 
family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In the great markets 
of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia there is no sub- 
stitute for FIRST 3 Markets’ solid 62% COVERAGE of 
all families. 


To make your advertising sell move where more is sold... 
it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


New York 17,N.Y.News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., Murray Hill 7-4894 © Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 ¢ Los Angeles 5, Calif.,3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Say! One 
brand of facial 
tissue does 65% of 
the business 
in Minnesota * 


Its as | 
always sau... 
the way to boost 
drug sales in the 
Upper Midwest 
is with the 
Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


Only 4 cities in the United States have Sunday 
newspapers with larger circulations than the 


Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


625,000 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
western Wisconsin 


*based on Minnesota Homemaker Survey #4, 
available from the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
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whether he can sell his merchandise at 
that price. 

Personally as a shopper, and a woman, 
I read ads, window shop, and shop inside 
stores looking for ideas of things which 
will be of service to me, or things I 
would like to own. Whether I buy or not 
depends on whether the price asked is 
within the range of “the value of that item 
to me.” I choose my stores because they 
look nice, seem to carry the general type 
and quality of merchandise I am likely 
to buy, and return to them because I have 
found them friendly, helpful and offering 
good values, and good ideas for future 
purchases, as well as followup service 
where applicable. 

Maybe I’m not a typical person, but I 
am willing to suspect that most Jane Does 
don’t worry about whether they could 
get an item 10 cents cheaper in the next 
county. 

In today’s economy most families have 
their basic needs. The question is one 
of buying items for added efficiency, new 
style, ete., to replace existing items or to 
supplement the existing range of items 
used in the home. 

I am perfectly willing to pay a reason- 
able premium in price to shop where I 
enjoy shopping rather than to save a few 
cents in a place which does not appeal 
to me or seem to be interested in my pres- 
ent and future trade. 

Why not let the retailer run his own 
business based on his knowledge of his 
customers needs and foibles? 

Josephine L. Chapman 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Suggestion 


Sirs: 

I recently read the Tide piece on the 
amazing growth of the small boat busines 
and the accompanying need for the de 
velopment of marinas. I would like t 
make these two comments: 


1. May I be the first to introduce into 
the language the word to describe 
the lodgings which these marinas are 
developing. Your article describes one 
such large marina which has both a 
hotel and a motel. Why not a Botel? 


to 


. If sufficient facilities along the water- 
front are developed and craft perform- 
ance improved, I see the answer to 
the commuter passenger problem. It 
is now obvious that the major com- 
muter services in this area (New York) 
would just as soon dump us all into 
the water. But instead we can ride 
the waves of the Hudson or Long 
Island Sound in our own jaunty “sec- 
ond car’ craft... 

Under the best conditions, this trip 
will take considerably more time than 
present travel. It will therefore serve 
as an important way to absorb the 
increasing leisure time which our 
economy affords without keeping us 
at home for a greater period of time 
to the annoyance of our wives. 

Milton Woll 

Research Director 
Retail Research Institute 

New York 


Stoppers 


e We're a-tweetin’ and a-woofin’, 

—FRENCH SHRINER 

e Could 15,000 people in Ama- 

rillo talk to 15,000 in Los 
Angeles at the same time? 

—GOODYEAR 

e How do you take issue with a 

lump in the throat? 

—INDEPENDENT POWER 
. or doesn’t she? 

—MISS CLAIROL 

e Darling, you're much too nice to 
be a garbage collector. 

—IN-SINK-ERATOR 

e If a machine answers .. . don't 


hang up! 


e Does she.. 


—WESTERN ELECTRIC 
e “It made me almost hate my 


husband!” 
—TONI 
e The water you drink may have 
quenched Caesar’s thirst. 
—CAST IRON PIPE 


fi\ 
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Coda 


Our garment center agent reports 
that Barney’s, a cut-rate clothing store 


on New York’s lower Seventh Avenue, - 


has invested heavily in a spot radio 
campaign on the New York Times’ 
classy classical music station, WQXR. 
Now, as every New Yorker knows only 
too well, Barney’s perennial radio spots 
consist of a peculiarly repulsive jingle 
with the refrain, “Calling all men to 
Barney’s.” 

Anxious to find out how WQXR has 
met this grave threat to the musical 
world, we dropned in to see the sta- 
tion’s musical director Abram Chasins, 
Mr. Chasins, a composer, concert pi- 
anist, author, lecturer and teacher for 
over 30 years, couldn’t be calmer. 

“The Barney jingle was no prob- 
lem, WQXR hasn’t accepted a_ sing- 
ing commercial since 1944, so I took 
Barney’s opening theme and_ tran- 
scribed it for a string quartet with 
muted strings. It came out surprisingly 
well. Some jingles are entirely vocal, 
not translatable, as it were, to orches- 
tral instruments. But the Barney theme 
sounds just like any string quartet 
phrase. The whole job took about an 
hour, and the agency and the com- 
poser of the original jingle are de- 
lighted. The composer, by the way, is 
Myron Mahler, a descendent of Gus- 
tav Mahler and vice-president and 
creative director for air media at the 
Emil Mogul agency. 

“Actually,” says Mr. Chasins, who’s 


INGS 


been with WQXR since 1943, “this 
isn’t the first time we've revamped a 
jingle for sponsors. In 1942, before 
my time, someone here transcribed 
the famous Pepsi-Cola jingle for the 
celesta. I understand they're broad- 
casting it again. I transcribed United 
Fruit’s Chiquita Banana commercial 
about six years ago. The arrangement 
was more elaborate than the one for 
Barney's. I used strings, woodwinds, 
brass and percussion, and the score 
called for 22 musicians. Some time after 
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that, the Chase National Bank sent us 
a fine set of variations on the theme 
of East Side, West Side—each on a 
different instrument. 

“Basically there’s nothing wrong 
with scoring jingles as serious music, 
There are ways of doing things in 
good taste or in poor taste, that’s all. 


As a matter of fact, the musical pub- 
lic is getting more sophisticated. Mu- 
sical associations have more power 
than ever before, and they can be 
more telling at times than words alone.” 
We didn’t get a chance to ask Mr. 
Chasins what he could do with the 
Pepsodent jingle. If that came off, we 
would eat our hi-fi, tube by tube. 


Skoal! 


After Hamlet and Victor Borge, Den- 
mark is probably most famous for a 
drink called. Aalborg Akvavit, a 90- 
proof concoction distilled from potatoes 
and flavored with caraway seeds. This 
fortnight, Akvavit’s first U.S. adver- 
tismg showed up in the New Yorker, 
a full-page ad featured an ice cube 
and the headline, “The suggestion that 
horrifies 4,000,000 Danes.” 

Reason for the ad, according to Ak- 
vavit, is that people in the U.S. seem 
to want to drink Akvavit mingled with 
ice, an idea “that properly horrifies 
Danes. You're not supposed to dilute 
this crystal-clear drink, nor are you 
supposed ito mix it with anything else. 
Akvavit frowns on such drinks as Dan- 
ish martinis, bloody Hildegardes or 
Scandanavian screwdrivers. 

If you drink Akvavit straight, the 
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ad continues, and people smell any- 
thing at all on your breath, “they'll 
think you are a secret rye bread eater.” 
Actually Akvavit is willing to let you 
experiment with ice cubes if you insist, 
and thoughtfully offers a coupon which 
entitles you to an Aalborg Ice Cube 
Permit authorizing bartenders to issue 
ice cubes to you at no extra cost. 
The ad, prepared by Brisacher, 
Wheeler & Staff (who dreamed up the 


Qantas kangaroo last 


ad campaign 
year), will stick to the New Yorker for 
the present. Evidently Akvavit is going 
to go slow in its educational campaign 
against dilution. As the ad says, “Co- 


penhagen wasn’t built in a day.” 


TV suggestion 


Just for a change, why doesn’t some- 
one try “This film was brought to you 
dead from Hollywood?” 


Pithy 


The morning mail recently brought 
us a bulky volume from the radio- 
TV research department of BBDO. It 
was called a discussion of Radio, Past, 
Present and Future, and we waded into 
it from a sense of duty and finished 
it with a distinct sense of pleasure. 

Aside from the fact that for our 
money it is about five years overdue, the 
discussion manages to do what the 
broadcast industry has been largely un- 
able to do, that is, make practical sense 
out of radio today. It ticks off some of 
radio’s great history, its still-enormous 
audience and those areas where radio 
fills a real need in U.S. life. BBDO 
thinks five of these areas are especially 
important: housewives in the daytime, 
teenagers and other young people both 
in and out of the home, the non-TV 
segment of the population particularly 
in the south and on farms, radio’s for- 
eign language groups, etc. 

The concluding paragraphs of the 
study, however, contain an explanation 
and a philosophy of radio that advertis- 
ing executives might do well to tuck 
into their tartan vest pockets for fur- 
ther thought: 
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“Radio ran into its big trouble be- 
cause of the speed with which television 
came along. However, its loss of favor 
and defection of audience was unfairly 
increased by the fact that the most 
important people who programed radio 
and who bought radio went into tele- 
vision themselves. This meant that 
much of the brain power and a goodly 
percentage of the energies (and money) 
which built radio were suddenly si- 
phoned off. . . . The same holds thru 
right down the line with programing, 
and the advertising agency, and the of- 
fices of the advertisers themselves. 

“As a result radio was slow to realize 
that a change was called for—a drastic 
change in the approach to programing 
and advertising. . . . Its programing 
was done as it had been B.T. (before 
television). The methods of selling the 
medium and the methods by which it 
was used by advertisers all seemed to 
ignore the fact that TV was here com- 
peting with radio. 

“Today this picture has changed, at 
least to a degree. 

“We think this to be the most im- 
portant change in radio today—while it 
is a universal medium, reaching almost 
everybody at some time during the day 
and in the course of the broadcast 
week, no more than a small percentage 
of these people is ever tuned in to a 
particular program at any one time 
(5%). This underlines the great need 
for frequency of commercial message, 
if an advertiser who needs to talk to 
many people is to achieve that in radio. 
It underlines the need for many adver- 
tisements broadcast over a great span 
of time in order that these advertise- 
ments will reach a good percentage of 
this huge audience. . . .” 


Help & happiness 


In New York City recently two well- 
known public relations executives 


formed their own PR counseling firm. 


Out of it came the most apropos name 
we've ever run across for a PR firm: 
Ade & Bliss, Inc. 


Lasting Ideas 


The library of advertising literature 
is crowded today with books on every 
conceivable phase of this intriguing 
subject. If you want to know how to 
write better copy, to set advertising 
budgets, if you want a history of ad- 
vertising or a study of the growth of 
television, somebody’s written a book 
on the subject. 

These crowded shelves of advertis- 
ing lore, however, do not tell a con- 
certed story. Each represents a look, 
either objective or subjective, at a dif- 
ferent phase of advertising. Nowhere 
have we seen or read a book that gives 
you a feel of advertising, a book that 
gives adequate scope to what has been 
called “the art of salesmanship in 
print.” 

Nowhere, that is, until now. Reader's 
Digest—a newcomer, interestingly, to 
the advertising media fraternity—has 
just published a book called Lasting 
Ideas. The subtitle probably best de- 
scribes it: “some expressions on the art 
of persuasion wise and witty enough 
to endure.” 

The book is a series of quotes, mostly 
of famous men, but—significantly—more 
of them outside the world of advertis- 
ing than in it. They range from William 
Shakespeare (“We are advertised by 
our friends”) to Winston Churchill 
(“Advertising nourishes the consuming 
power of men. . .”), and they include 
observations by such diverse men as 
Samuel Johnson, Calvin Coolidge, Phin- 
eas T. Barnum, Adolf Hitler, Ben 
Duffy, Will Rogers and H. L. Mencken. 
In all, the book contains some 150 
quotes relevant to advertising, includ- 
ing definitions, familiar sayings, copy 
slogans and comments on advertising 
from statesmen, businessmen and cur- 
rent day advertising specialists. 

The book, prepared by the Digest 
“for its friends in advertising through- 
out the world,” deserves a place of its 
own—not on the bookshelf of every ad- 
vertising library, but on the desk of 
every working advertising man. Write 
to the Digest—you may get a copy if 
youre lucky (it’s now in its second 
printing). 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


e In Detroit (Mich.), a night club 
offers “Good clean entertainment every 
night except Monday.” 

e In Baltimore (Md.), a bill collection 
agency advertises that “Old settlers 
make history; prompt settlers make 


friends.” 
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SCHICK, Inc. 


marketer with a problem 


Electric shaver sales are booming for major makers. 


Reasons: hopped up marketing, chopped down prices. 
® But the industry is “subsidizing” fair trading retailers. 


© And now its double pricing standard is eating profits. 


Schick, Inc., gives its answers to the discounter problem. 


Admanager Whitmer: Schick’s big ad Salesmanager Garrity: Dealers get a 
push starts this month. “record breaking” deal. 
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Tue electric shaver business is a 
booming example of what happens 
when retailers steal the pricing function 
from manufacturers. Sales rocket. Last 
year, 4,750,000 electric shavers sold, 
up some 800,000 over the year before 
for the highest unit sales gain ever. 
This year, sales are expected to be up 
another 1,000,000. 

The sad part of the story is that 
profits aren't rocketing along with sales, 
largely because of the deals the manu- 
facturers make with fair trading re- 
tailers to protect them from the price- 
cutting discounters. “We certainly don’t 
want to give our profits as close a 
shave as we give our customers,” com- 
ments one marketer ruefully. But he, 
like his confreres, has more knowledge 
of the problem than the solution. The 
business continues to cling to fair trade 
(though it did not file a single suit 
under New York fair trade laws against 
flagrant price-cutting last spring) and 
to dole out deals to assuage fair traders. 


> The best explanation of the indus- 
try’s marketing strategy is this: it pre- 
fers to think less about profits, more 
about potential—hoping that the latter 
will eventually solve the former. It may 
—electric shavers are now used by only 
one out of every three men and only 
one out of every 10 women. And the 
current intense competition in the in- 
dustry is begetting ever better, ever 
better looking products. 

If the industry is wide awake on the 
product front, it is just as much so on 
the advertising front, continually in- 
creasing its advertising expenditures, 
(Remington Rand, for instance, spent 
$370,000 to advertise its shavers in 
1950, this year will spend $6,000,000). 
Probably, the only criticism the busi- 
ness warrants on that front is that com- 
panies tend to sell against each other, 
rather than the boons of electric shav- 
ing (there’ll be 1,500,000 first-time 
shavers next year)—and there is a ten- 
dency to ape each other’s ads (particu- 
larly with “lady” shavers). 

As good an example as any of in- 
dustry strategy, reflecting both its prog- 
ress and its problems, is Schick, Inc. 
Together Schick and the Remington 
Rand Shaver division of Sperry Rand 
account for two-thirds of ithe business, 
which last year added up at retail prices 
to $121 million. At one time or another 
Ronson, Sunbeam and Norelco have 
each claimed No. 3 spot. 

Schick was, however, first with an 
electric shaver, invented by Col. Jacob 
Schick who founded the company in 
1930. Sunbeam and Remington Rand 
entered the field in the middle 1930's 
after Schick had boosted sales to around 
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Shi 2 
SE! the electric shaver that really 
ds a womans grooming problems 


marketer 


with a problem 


continued 


800,000 shavers a year. Then, when 
Schick lost a patent infringement suit, 
thanks to a bribed judge, came some 
40 other firms (and models for as little 
as $1.50). 

Not until 1940, when the bribe was 
proved and the decision reversed did 
Schick really begin to move again. That 
was largely due, too, to the entrance 
into the company of Kenneth C. Gif- 
ford as vice-president in charge of sales 
& advertising (Colonel Schick died in 
1937). Two years later, Gifford was 
asked by Mrs. Schick (now Mrs. Gif- 
ford) to become president, and today 
he’s both president and chairman. 


> Under Gifford, sales have risen 
steadily—from $10,000,000 in 1951 to 
just under $25,000,000 last year. For 
this year’s first half, sales are roughly 
3% ahead of the similar 1955 period, 
and profits are running at a rate of 8% 
of sales, down from nearly 12% in 
1954, 

Gifford attributes 
sales position to 
that is, 


Schick’s happy 
“sticking to its last,” 
not diversifying.* To con- 
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All makes now have shavers for women 
and all the ads 


for them look alike. 


Ne ow! 


centrate even more effectively on its 
single product, Schick recently moved 
plant and people from Stamford (Conn.) 
to a new factory in Lancaster (Pa.), a 
step which involved transplanting 90 
families (including all executives and 
key supervisory people), and cost $3,- 
000,000. The company, which employs 
1,250, made the move ‘to reduce manu- 
facturing costs.** Schick is currently 
trying (for the third time) to set up a 
manufacturing plant in England from 
which to supply all Europe. 

Schick’s basic sales strategy, ‘as it is 
the industry’s, is to tap the U.S. po- 
tential by worrying less about discount 
house sales and more about maintaining 


tions, though, that Remington’s strategy 
is changing. It has removed price from 
its advertising, a long step away from 
fair trade. Says S. H. Ensinger, its ad- 
vertising & sales vice-president: “We 
do fair trade where we can and we 
police it, but you’re still whipped on it. 
If you look at the current ads which 
Masters [big New York City discount] 
is running, you'll say fair trade is gone. 
It’s like Prohibition—it’s a good idea 


but it never worked. You can see the 
well-known brand names Masters has, 
and the prices certainly are a long way 
from being list.” 


> The industry’s aid to fair trading 
retailers is, of course, the trade-in al- 
lowance which ranges up to $8.50 for 
anything from a rival brand to a razor 
blade (only Norelco sticks to a no trade- 
in policy). Meantime, the discounters 
sell electric shavers for around $15 or 
half the list price of the top brands. 

Schick’s sales and advertising execu- 
tives, like the products they sell, are 
buzzing with big plans. The combina- 
tion of hopped up marketing and chop- 
ped down prices in big markets is 
clearly behind Schick’s success, as it 
is the industry’s. 

Schick is frank enough on its pricing 
policies. Says O. A. Petty, its vice- 
president and assistant to Gifford: 
“Schick believes in fair trade for the 
protection of dealers and wholesalers. 
There has been, without question, ac- 
celerated price cutting at the retail 
level. But it is our observation that it 
isn’t quite as extensive and widespread 
at that point now. Schick plans very 
definitely not to discontinue fair trade. 

“Further, everyone cannot buy from 
a discount house. Our regular outlets, 
with their service and extra advertising 
and promotion, are sharing in the sales 
growth. While there are problems now 
in the over-all fair trade area, the av- 
erage retail outlet enjoys growing vol- 
ume. By good merchandising he can 
continue to share in it. The non-price 
cutter is not going out of business. 
Drug, department and electrical de- 
partment stores sell shavers in volume, 
and hardware and jewelry stores also 
are key outlets, but not with quite the 
volume of the first three. We're con- 
scious of the small retailer's problem 
and we're doing everything we can.” 


> In short, Schick is out for distribu- 
tion—as widespread as that of the or- 
dinary razor, its toughest, oldest com- 
petitor. Nevertheless, paying $7.50, as 
it does, for every trade-in a fair trading 
retailer manages, one day will have to 
pe balanced against distribution. 

Schick’s new general sales manager 
Paul Garrity, 33, is currently spurring 


-“ salesmen to big efforts for Schick’s new 
dealers everywhere. There are indica- . e 


colored shavers for men, the latest 
product innovation in the industry 
which seems finally to have settled on 
two “heads” per ordinary shaver. It’s 
Garrity’s job to key up the 57-man sales 
force as it contacts Schick’s approxi- 


*Schick does not make the Schick Injector Razor, 
which is made by Eversharp, Inc. Colonel Schick 
sold Eversharp his mavazine repeater razor in 
1926, therefore the name. 

**Included are those who work for the wholly 
owned subsidiary, Schick Service, Inc., which has 
63 branches in the U.S. and five in Canada. The 
branches give ‘“while-you-wait” service, oF 
24-hour service if a shaver is sent in by mail. 
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mately 1,000 wholesale distributors in 
some 328 cities and towns (Schick sells 
direct to 250 department and chain 
stores). 

The lure for dealers in Schick’s new 
program for colored shavers and for 
its new women’s shavers is this: one 
shaver free with each seven purchased 
—that figures out to a 47.5% profit at 
list prices, which Schick calls “record 
breaking.” There’s a limit, though, of 
12 deals per retail store. 

Schick also hopes what it calls “the 
latest advances” will spark its women’s 
shaver sales.. Remington brought out 
the first women’s shaver in the 1940’s, 
but it wasn’t satisfactory enough (one 
spokesman labeled it “just the man’s 
model jazzed up with advertising”). 
Market surveys, however, indicated 
that once they tried them, women liked 
slectric shavers. 

Norelco brought out a women’s 
model in 1950, and now that Schick 
has finally joined the field everybody 
has one (price range is $14.75-$17.75, 
ilthough Sears pushes a Lady Vanity 
it $4.95), 

Last to the women’s shaver field 
Sunbeam and Norelco claim leader- 
ship), Schick is banking on a big ad 
rogram playing up colors (aquamarine, 
year] white, jade green, rose quartz). 
» Like competitors’, Schick’s ad pro- 
gram is a record one. Reports adman- 


ager C. R. Whitmer, Jr., the company 
will spend roughly $4,000,000, two- 
thirds of its yearly budget on adver- 
tising between October 1 and Christ- 
mas (“those fateful 99 days”). The 
chunk goes (via Warwick & Legler) 
for three consumer magazines—Life, 
Look, Satevepost—and ‘two network 
television shows—Robert Montgomery 
Presents which Schick will sponsor un- 
til year’s end (102 NBC-TV stations) 
and Dragnet (168 stations) which 
Schick will alternately sponsor with 
Chesterfield. 

Meantime, Schick’s major competi- 
tors are planning big advertising cam- 
paigns, to, as one of them with his 
mind on the industry’s big problem 
put it, “produce sales to protect our 
dealer profits.” Remington, for its new 
Rollectric, will spend approximately 
the same as Schick, nearly $6,000,000 
(via Young & Rubicam). Explains gen- 
eral sales manager, A. C. Barioni: “The 
new shaver rolls the skin down and 
combs the whiskers up so they can be 
shaved below the ordinary shaving 
level.” List price: $31.50. 

Remington’s budget goes into two 
CBS-TV shows (What’s My Line and 
Gunsmoke, both alternately sponsored), 
plus color pages in several national 
magazines and outdoor. 


> Probably the shaver gaining the most 
word-of-mouth advertising today is 


Norelco, made in Holland and distrib- 
uted here by North American Philips 
Co. It’s distributed in other countries 
as the Philishave, calls itself the world’s 
most widely used electric razor. 

Norelco will put most of its ad 
budget into three NBC-TV spectaculars 
due to run between now and Christ- 
mas (Twisted Cross, First World War, 
an undecided one due in December). 
The rest of the budget goes into maga- 
zines (via C. J. LaRoche). 

Ronson, which diversified into elec- 
tric shavers to halt a sales loss, seems 
to be succeeding with the venture. At 
any rate, Ronson enjoyed a $1,700,000 
net last year after a 1954 loss of $1.- 
500,000. For Mother’s Day business, it 
launched the Lady Ronson. It, too, will 
spend much of its budget (around 
$4,500,000) on television, sponsoring 
CBS-TV’s Playhouse 90 every Thursday 
evening, the rest for magazines (via 
Norman, Craig & Kummel). 

Sunbeam, which pushes its shavers 
in magazines, television and radio (via 
Perrin-Paus), stoutly maintains fair 
trade and, thanks to vigorous policing, 
is always fair traded (even in last 
spring’s price wars). Company officials 
label the discount house a “great cancer 
and hoax,” warn they “may destroy the 
economic system that has been respon- 
sible during the past 50 years for the 
greatest period of prosperity in U.S. 
history.” a 


SCHICK IS HIRST! 


FIRST in electric shaving... FIRST 


Now more than ever, the Schick 25" tags all other 
shaving instruments ‘old fashioned” 


Man want color! You ver this mn 
ehotines, ia past Wt everythin 


to both tiles ‘The eee 
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Mare men shove with Schick than ony other electric shaver. : at dees 20 ware Snowe 


and now... 


Romnl's eye view 
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with breakfast to bedtime shaves 
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Schick’s new colored shavers for men are the latest industry innovation. 
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2 a.m Minor arrives at Meacham 

ells Field, Fort Worth, after a 
nine-hour flight from Philadelphia 
in Chrysler Corporation’s private 
plane, and promptly climbs into a 
helicopter for a fast flight into the 
city. 


3 After reading telegrams 
a.m. waiting for him at his mo- 
tel, discussing the day’s schedule 
with an Ayer man, hashing over re- 
gional problems with Plymouth ex- 
ecutives and phoning production 
people about the dealer show (all at 
3 a.m.), Minor finally sneaks in three 
quick hours of sleep. 


6 With his day’s agenda near- 
a.m. by, Minor gets in a fast 
shave. No matter how little sleep 
Minor has had, says one Ayer man, he 
always looks like he just got back 
from a two-week vacation. 


7] After a small breakfast and 
a.m. brief business conferences, 
Minor stops for a haircut—where he 
is promptly trapped by another 
Ayer man who wants approval on 
some advertising copy. 


8 At the hotel where the 
a.m. 1957 Plymouths will be 
shown, Minor takes a last-minute 
look at exhibit arrangements, goes 
through a fast rehearsal. 


9 a.m The curtain goes up, and 
sills Minor gives the dealers a 
detailed rundown on the new Plym- 
outh, tells them about the advertis- 
ing backing they'll get and the Plym- 
outh advertising theme for 1957: 
“Suddenly, it’s 1960—Plymouth!” 


10 a.m Dealers crowd around the 

alls new Plymouth, and Minor 
mingles with them, answering ques- 
tions, asking advice. 


Noon Minor hustles off to a press 
" reception, talks with repre- 
sentatives of newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television. 


1 m Interviewed by reporter 
p. " Barbara Moore, Minor dis- 
cusses Chrysler Corporation’s plans to 
move Plymouth back to its former 
third place in sales. 


2 m Minor takes part in a re- 
p. *" corded interview to be used 
later on a radio show. 


3 Another growp of dealers 
p.m. come to see the new Plym- 
outh, and \Minor is back again, shak- 
ing hands, answering questions, dis- 
cussing dealers’ problems. Shortly 
after he rushed back to the motel, 
conferred with weary Ayer men while 
packing, hurried off to the airport, 
and boarded the Chrysler plane for 
Los Angeles, next on his barnstorming 
tour. 
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Between September 21 and October 11 Plymouth dealers in 
some 20 major cities gathered together to get their first look at 
the 1957 Plymouth. At 10 of these showings, the dealers met 
Plymouth sales vice-president Jack Webb Minor and heard him 
describe Chrysler Corporation’s advertising and sales plans for 
1957—plans that center on the Plymouth as the leader of the 
Chrysler line. 

In Minor, the dealers saw a good-looking, enthusiastic young 
man of 36 who knows his business: selling and advertising auto- 
mobiles. What they didn’t see was a human whirlwind, a man 
who (according to his associates) can “out-run, out-schedule and 
out-merchandise anyone in the industry.” 

One of the cities on Minor’s tour was Fort Worth, where five 
men from N. W. Ayer met him at the airport, followed him 
around, and 13 weary hours later put him on the plane for Los 
Angeles. The five Ayer men slept in shifts to avoid exhaustion 
and found themselves scrambling to stay with their high-powered 
client. 

On these pages Minor is shown in Fort Worth squeezing 
more into 13 hours than most men accomplish in a week. 


Plymouth’s 
high-powered 


Minor 
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Case history 


On JUNE 4, 1956, E. F. Butler, 
public & employe relations director of 
the Maytag Co., dictated a letter to 
the heads of 31 top public relations 
firms. 

“The Maytag Co.,” said the letter, 
“plans to retain a public relations firm 
to augment the activities of our depart- 
ment. We envision a long-term associa- 
tion for maximum benefit of both 
parties. This would include both sus- 
taining activities and special projects 
from time to time.” 

The letter, which requested the PR 
firms to complete an enclosed ques- 
tionnaire, concluded: “We _ purposely 
have refrained from attempting to out- 
line our specific PR aims because we 
feel we will be better able to evaluate 
the questionnaires if you tell us what 
you have to offer.” 

One of the PR firms which received 
this letter and questionnaire was the 
Philip Lesly Co. of Chicago. On the 
basis of the following answers, Lesly 
became a final contender and later was 
assigned the account. 


Q. List your principal office and branch 

offices in the U.S. which are part of 

your own organization, not affiliates: 

A. Principal office: Chicago. 21 per- 
sons, 14 executive and creative, 6 
stenographic and clerical, plus 1 out- 
side specialist on retainer. Branches: 
424 Madison Avenue, New York. 6 
persons, 5 executive and creative, | 
stenographic. 


Q. Discuss briefly your affilates, if any. 

A. We have working arrangements in 
Los Angeles area with Wolcott Asso- 
ciates on special assignments, mostly 
with TV and motion picture media. 
We believe it is vital for all activity 
on behalf of clients to be completely 
directed by us and the clients, by 
persons fully indoctrinated in the 
problems, needs, ete. For this rea- 
son, we do not form our activity on 
an absentee basis to local firms in 
other cities. We find that if it is 
important, we can best handle these 
matters with our own personnel. 


Lesly went on to say that the account 
would be serviced from its main office 
in Chicago, gave information concern- 
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ing the formation and organizational 
set-up of its firm. The questionnaire 
then continued: 


Q. How many of the full-time people 
in your agency have been with your 
firm: 
9 less than 18 month 
2 three to five years 
4 18 months to three years 
5 over five years 
Our personnel turnover has been ex- 
ceptionally low. Recent additions 
represent mostly expansion of our 
creative staff. 


Q. During 1955 what proportion of 
your activity was devoted to: 
A. 10% PR counseling 
6% community relations 
8% institutional promotion 
38% product promotion 
6% employe relations 
15% general publicity 
7% other (please specify) 
(Films, books, work with organizations.) 


Lesly then indicated the approximate 


in selecting 


size and length of time its clients h 
been with his organization. The 
worked out as follows: 

e Four accounts had been with t 
agency between five and 10 years. | 
these, one billed between $50,000 a 
$100,000, the other between $10,0 
and $25,000. 

e Of the six accounts which had be 
with the agency from one to five yea 
two billed between $50,000 and $10! 
000, one between $25,000 and $5! 
000; the other three billed from $1 
000 to $25,000 annually. 

e Three accounts were less than a ye 
old in 1955; of these, two billed | 
tween $10,000 and $25,000; the oth 
billed under $10,000. 


Q. What home appliance accounts | 

you handle now? 

A. A. O. Smith Corp., consumer pro 
ucts (water heaters, central heati 
and air conditioning); Bell & How 
Co. (tape recorders, hi-fi console 


Q. What home appliance accounts ha 
you handled in the past five years? 


Maytag’s problem 


The Maytag Co., founded in 1893, is one of the olde 
appliance manufacturers in the U.S. An old-line famil 
owned company, it is currently run by the third generatic 


of Maytags. 


A few years ago Maytag set up a one-man Public & Er 
ploye Relations Dept., later expanded it to cover more publ 


relations activities. But the company felt it also needed 
services of an outside PR counseling firm. 

In 1955 Maytag retained a nationally known PR fi 
Before long, Maytag grew unhappy with the way its 
firm was representing Maytag to the press and public, and 


PR firm was dropped. 


Although disappointed in its initial choice, Maytag s 
felt it wanted and needed a PR counsel. The company decid 
to prevent repetition of the same mistake by careful screeni 
a team of company executives met and drew up a 20-p 
questionnaire, designed to reveal both the personality a 
the professional status of PR firms considered. 
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a public relations counsel © 


A. Crane Co., two years—directed Cen- 
tennial and related PR matters. 
Webcor for six years, prior to sale 
of control to Haffa. 
Nesco one year, prior to sale to Wolf- 


son. 
Gibson three months, prior to sale 
to Hupp Corp. 


In answer to questions on servicing 
the Maytag account, if awarded, Philip 
Lesly himself guaranteed his direct re- 
sponsibility for planning and major con- 
ferences, as well as supervision. Pro- 
posed as account executive was W. Ken 
Jackson, agency vice-president, who is 
also responsible for Container Corp. of 
America and A. O. Smith accounts. The 
firm indicated that approximately 40% 
of Jackson’s time would be available 
for Maytag. 


Q. What facilities and services are avail- 

able through your agency? Do you spe- 

cialize in any certain phases of PR? 

A. We believe we are the most versatile 
and complete PR firm headquartered 
in the Midwest. We do not specialize 


in any phases of PR, but we do ex- 
clude certain types of accounts that 
would require “press agent” activi- 
ties and other things we feel are un- 
professional or out of keeping with 
the standards we set. 

Q. How would your agency develop 
recommendations as to the basic aims, 
plans and approach to our public re- 
lations program? (not what the program 
might be, but what your procedure 
would be in developing it): 

A. 1) We would acquire all available 
information about Maytag, your 
products, your “corporate per- 
sonality,” your markets and com- 
petition, your present PR pro- 
gram. 

2) If this leaves out information we 
feel is necessary, we would do 


some fact-finding: discussions 
with editors of consumer and 
trade publications, interviews 


with distributors and dealers, 
talks with business and financial 
leaders. 

From this and conferences with 
Maytag personnel we would 


ies) 
— 


The questionnaire was initially sent to 31 PR firms and 
to 17 more who asked to be added when they learned Maytag 
was making the change. Of 48 distributed, 39 were returned; 
the others decided from the questionnaire they were un- 
equipped to handle the account. One of these, interestingly, 
was Maytag’s own advertising agency, Leo Burnett Co., which 
withdrew voluntarily when it found Maytag was looking for 


more than product publicity. 


After studying the questionnaire carefully, Maytag reduced 
the number of PR firms under consideration to seven; after 
dersonal interviews, the number was cut to four. These four 


were invited to make presentations at Maytag’s Newton (Iowa) 
neadquarters, and the PR firm ultimately chosen was Philip 


Lesly Co. of Chicago. 


The accompanying article outlines Maytag’s questions and 
Lesly’s answers. These answers had a vital bearing on May- 
sag’s choice, a choice which, according to Lesly, resulted from 
‘probably the most widespread search and most intensive 
screening ever conducted for a public relations firm.” 
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evolve broad areas to discuss— 
problems, opportunities, activi- 
ties, techniques, etc. 

4) When we felt we could ef- 
fectively do so after these ex- 
plorations, we would organize 
plans and approaches for sub- 
mission to your PR department. 

We believe this would require from 

30 to 45 days—or less if your ma- 

terial is exceptionally complete. 


Q. What is your fee schedule and bill- 

ing procedure? 

A. We set a retainer fee based on an- 
alysis of the extent of service required 
for the program as it is worked out 
with the client, and bill for out-of- 
pocket expenses at cost, in addition. 
The retainer is usually billed in 12 
equal monthly installments, with our 
bills and covering vouchers being 
submitted at the close of each month. 
Where there may be additional proj- 
ects or emergencies that augment the 
regular program, we either bill at 
an hourly rate for services over the 
normal amount or arrange in advance 
for a fixed added budget, as the 
client prefers. 


Q. Are you associated with an adver- 

tising agency? 

A. We are not associated with an ad- 
vertising agency. We believe that in- 
dependence and objectivity are vital 
to the client—among the benefits to 
be derived from retaining public re- 
lations counsel. We do work with 
the advertising agencies of our cli- 
ents, including Young & Rubicam, 
BBDO, McCann-Erickson, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan. When we directed the Crane 
Co. Centennial program we worked 
with Leo Burnett Co. 


One of the concluding questions 
asked what the agency considered its 
outstanding PR job. Lesly cited pro- 
grams for the American Music Con- 
ference and Minnesota Mining’s “Flec- 
ton” reflective yarn (Tide—Nov. 19, 
1955). Of this campaign, Lesly said “Be- 
cause of the complex problems, demand 
for really original thinking and the great 
potential service to mankind, our pro- 
gram for Minnesota Mining . . . was 
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probably one of the most challenging 
PR assignments of recent years—and an 
outstandingly successful one.” 


Q. Please tell us in your own words how 
The Maytag Co. appears to you as the 
basis or source of a public relations pro- 
gram: 

A. We believe Maytag has an excep- 
tional opportunity to develop a strong 
and favorable “corporate personality” 
in the minds of the public and busi- 
ness. Your leadership in the early 
development of the appliance indus- 
try; your importance as an employer 
in a rural area; the quality standards 
of your products, and the. character 
and personality of your executive pro- 
vide the necessary elements. 

At the same time, current cleavage 


in the appliance industry between the 
full-line companies and the independ- 
ents makes it vital that Maytag de- 
velop strong brand _ identification, 
owner and dealer loyalty and a fa- 
vorable “corporate personality.” This 
will call for a well-planned, thorough- 
ly integrated program of institutional 
activity, product publicity, trade re- 
lations and publicity, public service 
and the other elements of a thorough 
PR program. Public acceptance 
(made up of brand _ identification, 
prestige, confidence, dealer recom- 
mendation and favorable experience) 
is becoming the most vital asset in 
the appliance industry. 

From our knowledge of Maytag, 
the elements are all present; your de- 
cision to retain public relations coun- 


sel indicates that the internal climat 
is favorable for the job to be don 
and our experience, skills and facil 
ties to augment your PR Dept. wi 
provide the means. 


In conclusion, the questionnait 
asked: “What, in your estimation, d 
you feel your firm has to offer that 
unique?” Lesly’s answer stressed eig] 
main points: 1) exceptional ability 
proved intelligence, creativeness an 
thoroughness; 2) breadth of experienc 
in all phases of PR; 3) high standard 
4) exceptional relations with medi 
5) offices in both New York and Ch 
cago; 6) personal direction by the hea 
of the firm; 7) flexible organization, an 
8) exceptional stability in both person 
nel and accounts. 


Lesly’s first PR project for Maytag 


The Philip Lesly Company’s first move as PR counsel 
for Maytag was to study the washing machine market and 
its problems. Maytag, Lesly found, had been a prestige 
name since it started manufacturing washing machines in 
1907. The company, however, was slow to enter the auto- 
matic field. 

By the time Maytag began producing them, auto- 
matics already controlled the major portion of the market. 
(Until 1950 there were still almost twice as many wringer- 
spinner washers sold as automatics. Last year automatics 


Philip Lesly 
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outsold non-automatics three to one.) Maytag kept i 
leadership in wring-washers, especially in rural markets 
but the national trend was toward automatics. 

Lesly’s first project—perhaps the most important 
Maytag’s history—was to help introduce the “Highlander 
an automatic priced to cover the middle 50% of # 
washer market. New product design (fewer parts, easi 
assembly) assured good operation and allowed favorab 
competition with other automatics in the same pri 
bracket, most of them stripped-down models of highe 
priced units. A saturation distribution plan (starting wi 
top accounts in key cities) was adopted. Maytag is cu 
rently going all-out in selected key areas, concentrati1 
on markets where it most wants to improve its positio 

Promotion revolves around the Scottish “Highlande 
theme. Dealer meetings are held in plaid-decorated hot 
rooms, a caravan moves into town in a “plaid” convertibl 
Attractive lassies in kilts (probably inspired by the lov 
State University’s “Scottish Highlanders,” an all-girl ba 
pipe band) personally invite dealers to attend “Hig 
lander” showings, also present them with cheese fro 
the Maytag’s dairy farms. The combination of cheese a1 
cheesecake has proved irresistible. 

Lesly considers the publicity phase vital. Lesly pe 
sonnel visit each key area in advance, hold press showings 
arrange pictures, interviews, etc. In eight out of the fi 
10 cities visited, at least one radio and one TV show 1 
sulted from this advance work. A luncheon was also he 
in New York for shelter magazine editors to introduce t 
“Highlanders.” 

Distributor and dealer relations are also covereé 
Printed materials, merchandising of results in key citi 
and personal conferences keep interest high in areas whe 
the “Highlander” is not yet distributed. 

Lesly conducts a similar “education” program with 
Maytag’s own sales organization. At a recent sales meetin 
Philip Lesly explained to Maytag’s sales staff how I 
affects sales. Said he: a prestige name and satisfaction 


- ownership are just as important as price appeal in toda 


market. 
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“No bridge today fellas . 
discussion this morning . 
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Forecaster 
G. Emerson Cole of 


Bryan Houston, Inc. 
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Here is one man’s opinion on a vital advertising 
question: when shall advertisers buy color com- 
mercials for their television programs? Certainly 
in a free, dynamic economy, production miracles, 
which G. Emerson Cole isn’t betting on, could 
make his forecast a thoroughly conservative 
one. Nonetheless, agencyman Cole, who is Bryan 
Houston’s television copy supervisor, is well 
equipped to develop such a forecast. He gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1941 with a degree in 
mechanical engineering and business administra- 
tion. He worked for nearly four years at General 
Electric as electronics engineer on the develop- 
ment of first radar and then color television re- 
ceivers. In 1949 he joined Benton & Bowles, 
writing television commercials, switched to Bryan 
Houston in 1953. 


Cole’s claim to fame on the color television 
front: he did the live commercials on the first 
network television color show (starring Donald 
O'Connor) as well as network television’s first 
filmed color commercials. 


Explains Cole: ‘Color television is our newest 
selling medium. It promises to be extremely ef- 
fective with tremendous sales impact. Alert sales 
organizations want to use it when it becomes 
worth the extra cost involved. This article was 
written to help them decide when they should 
begin to make their commercials in color.” 


how soon 


should you 
buy color TV? 


DVERTISERS know the effective 

ness of television advertising. The 
attest to its effectiveness with increase 
expenditures each year.* But now the 
are confronted with a variation whic 
promises many things: full color di 
play of the product, increased intere: 
in programs done in full color, and tk 
intrigue of having color pictures i 
motion in the living room. It cos 
more, but when will it be worth th 
extra cost? How soon should an adve 
tiser buy color television advertising 


> Thanks to compatible color telev 
sion, viewers can see the same prograi 
on their current sets in black & whit 
as they could see if they had a col 
receiver. The. addition of color is the 
only incentive to purchase a color se 
Let us look at the picture—in color. 

Six manufacturers are producing cc 
or sets: Admiral, General Electric, M 
torola, Philco and Westinghouse are | 
very limited production. Sears, Ro 
buck and Montgomery Ward are sellir 
color sets in test areas. RCA is produ 
ing five lines, recently introduced, — 
the estimated rate of one set per mi 
ute. During this year’s first six month 
about 70,000 color sets were sol 
bringing the estimated total in tl 
country to about 110,000. 

Retail prices start at $495, but 
this must be added an installation co 
and a service contract which has bee 
reduced from $140 to $95 per yez 
The viewer is therefore asked to pi 
about $600 the first year, and $95 ea 
year thereafter, to see in full color tl 
programs he can already see in bla 
& white on his present set. 

The color system now used emplo 
a perforated metal screen within t 
picture tube to control color registrati 
—that is, to keep the three basic cole 
lined up with each other. This met 
screen is subject to expansion throu; 
heat. Thus, it must attain a conditi 
of stability before the colors will : 
main in alignment. That means that 
color receiver must be warmed up { 
about 45 minutes before satisfactory 1 
ception can be obtained. In addition 
that factor the color preferences 
viewers vary. A touch of the cont 
will increase or decrease the red, bk 
may also throw the entire screen ba 
to black & white for a short period 
time. That can be annoying to say t 
least. Service problems have been t 
mendous. The old Packard slogan, “A 
the man who owns one,” is not alwe 
applicable when selling color televisi 
receivers. Too many owners have h 
too much trouble with their sets. 


“It is estimated that there are now 39,000, 
television sets in use and that well over 9 
of the population is within range of good t 
vision reception. 
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; RCA is currently promoting color 
receivers as “two sets in one.” Many 
‘do not realize that when a color set is 
used for black & white, the expensive 
and delicate picture tube is having its 
life shortened at practically the same 
rate as if it were being used for color. 
The answer to that problem may lie 
in the viewer's retaining his black & 
white set for black & white programs, 
using the color receiver only for color 
shows. To the retailer, that eliminates 
the trade-in problem, but increases the 
financing difficulties without a trade-in 
allowance. 


> However, it is estimated that 90% of 
the population is within range of sta- 
tions equipped to transmit color tele- 
vision—though only a few can originate 
color shows. WNBQ in Chicago is the 
first and at present only, station which 
originates all local shows in color. 
Cleveland is planning the same kind 
of operation. Philadelphia is now 50%. 
A new plant is to be constructed in 
Washington which will be 100% color 
when completed. New York promises 
50% local color origination this year. 

In the year 1955, some 7,800,000 
television receivers were produced. 
Only a very small portion of those 
were color sets. RCA proposes to build 
about 200,000 color sets this year. If 
they are all sold it will bring the total 
number of color sets at year’s end to 
around 300,000, less than 1% of the 
total sets in use. When will say 20% 
of the sets in use be color sets? 

In the peak production year of 1955, 
7,800,000 sets were built. Let us take 


Color Sets 
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as the number of TV homes the figure 
of 35,000,000 and thus eliminate two- 
set homes and those few with color. 
Now 20% of that figure is 7,000,000 
TV homes. To build that number of 
color sets, and sell them, will take 
time. But how long? 

A color set is much more compli- 
cated to build than a black & white set. 
The picture tube is many times as dif- 
ficult to build, to test and to calibrate. 
If the industry were to devote half its 
peak production facilities to making 
color receivers, it could make less than 
4,000,000 in a year. At that tremen- 
dous rate it would take two years to 
reach the 20% figure of color vs. black 
& white. However, if we can assume 
that it takes half again as long to build 
and test a color set as a black & white 
one, we must reduce that figure to be- 
low 3,000,000 (we assume here that 
half of the production would still be 
devoted to black & white production). 
RCA proposes to build only 200,000 
color receivers this year, a far cry from 
3,000,000 per year. In fact, RCA esti- 
mates that only 3,000,000 color sets 
will be in use by 1960. 


> At what point will the number of 
color sets in use become a factor in 
buying advertising exposure in full 
color? Let us eliminate from considera- 
tion the one-shot or special promotions 
which are really merchandising activi- 
ties and not general advertising. In a 
recent Tide, it is reported that 5% of 
advertisers will buy color TV when 
set saturation nears 30% of TV homes; 
9% when it reaches 50%, and 9% when 


Year Attainable 
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it reaches 60%. Only 1% buy it now 
when it is available. The other 76% 
shy away from color—and any guesses 
about it (Tide—July 27). 

Our figure of 20% saturation is, 
therefore, very conservative. And yet, 
to reach that figure of about 7,000,000 
color receivers in use will take two 
years—after a production rate of 3,500,- 
000 sets per year is attained. Accord- 
ing to RCA, such a rate cannot start 
before 1958. Thus, the earliest date at 
which the 20% saturation figure could 
be reached is 1960 (see chart). But re- 
member, the number of new homes in 
the country is increasing all the time, 
so the scale must be continuously ad- 
justed upward. 

If any advertiser thinks he will be 
using the same campaign in 1960 as he 
will in any preceding year, he should 
make all his commercials in color. If 
not, forget it. 


> Should advertisers and agencies ex- 
periment in color TV techniques? Re- 
member that the financial stake in the 
medium rests largely with the set man- 
ufacturers and the networks. They are 
consistently experimenting with tech- 
nical problems, production problems 
and even package design. At regular in- 
tervals they offer their facilities to both 
agencies and advertisers. By all means 
take advantage of that, with a mini- 
mum investment of money. The net- 
works have the answers, and they will 
give them to us at any time. We should 
keep abreast of developments through 
them, not through costly experimenta- 
tion on the part of agency or client. @ 
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How Electrolux cleans up 


© Electrolux seems to buck every current trend in the business. 


@ Yet it’s the leader in vacuum cleaner sales. 


e Here are the reasons for its startling success. 


ky AN era where flamboyant market- 
ing moves are the rage, if not the ne- 
cessity, it’s hard to believe that you can 
continue year after year to lead your 
industry in sales with the same old 
sales strategy you began with 32 years 
ago. Yet that’s the secret behind the 
success of Electrolux Corp., acknowl- 
edged top seller in vacuum cleaners. 

Despite continuing vacuum cleaner 
product changes—first canisters, now 
cleaners that move on wheels or “walk 
on air’—Electrolux has made only one 
basic product change since the war. 
Despite the many colors the products 
currently sport (General Electric vacu- 
um cleaners are turquoise, Hoover’s are 
combinations of mulberry, sandalwood 
and thistle), Electrolux cleaners are just 
plain grey. Despite the postwar re- 
versal of the industry’s distribution pat- 
tern to the point where 70-75% of all 
cleaners are sold in retail stores, Elec- 
trolux continues as a direct, or door- 
to-door, seller. Despite the pricing 
problems plaguing the business (Gen- 
eral Electric even cut cleaner prices to 


NON... let your friendly Electrolux man e show you how the 


lew Electrolux does automatically 
vhat other cleaners cant do at all! 


Automatically ends emptying quesswork,..ends the waste- 
motion work of trying to clean with a dust-clogged bag! 


Electrolux ads now picture the produci 
—once not done for fear of spoiling 
“suspense” for door-to-door salesmen 
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meet the discounters’ level), Electrolux 
collects full price for every cleaner 
sold. Despite competitors’ plunges into 
television (Hoover) or national outdoor 
(Lewyt), Electrolux relies on a conserv- 
ative, yet effective advertising cam- 
paign in five magazines. 

Yet Electrolux, for all this outward 
conservatism, is not only the top selling 
vacuum cleaner but beats such formid- 
able marketers as General Electric, 
Hoover and Lewyt. Further, the fu- 
ture is bright—though 1955 vacuum 
cleaner sales added up to a record $293 
million, saturation is a mere 64%. Last 
year, Electrolux’s net income of $2,878,- 
349 was almost a third higher than 
1952's. 


> How does Electrolux literally clean 
up? Even company president Walter 
Dietz admits that “I don’t think it can 
be answered very simply.” But he does 
say that “there are three factors which 
we believe contribute importantly in 
making that leadership possible. The 
first is the product; the second is our 
method of merchandising and the third 
is our concept of sale.” 

Electrolux, of course, believes it has 
the best vacuum cleaner in existence. 
This year, Electrolux unveiled (at its 
first press conference in its 32-year 
history) its Automatic E, “the vacuum 
cleaner with a brain.” Actually the 
outgrowth of Electrolux is 1952 can- 
ister-type model 60, the E stops auto- 
matically when filled (three weeks to a 
month in the average household), then 
ejects the dirt-filled, disposable sack 
like a used shotgun shell. 

Without accessories the cleaner sells 
for $89.75 (Electrolux claims that the 
dirt bags, which cost $3.95 for 18, are 
much cheaper than the average of two 
cloth bags a year at a total price of $5). 
For another $19.13, Electrolux this 
year offers a cordwinder attachment 
(flip the cord and it automatically slips 
back into a drum attachment on the 
cleaner). 

Armed with such a cleaner, the Elec- 
trolux salesman, thinks Dietz, is all but 
invincible (as the sales record seems to 
bear out). And it is the salesman who 


is the key in the Electrolux marketing 
strategy. “Our company was founded 
definitely,” says Dietz, a one-time Elec- 
trolux salesman himself, “on the philoso- 
phy that the success of our company 
comes out of the success of our men.’ 
The keystone of the company’s organi. 
zation, the Electrolux sales representa. 
tive, operates from anyone of 300 sale: 
branches throughout the U.S. “These 
men sell on a straight commission basis 
and as a group, probably comprise one 
of the most effective and highest paic 
sales organizations anywhere.” 


> Door-to-door selling, according t 
Dietz, pays off in two other respects 
First, Electrolux can maintain firm con 
trol of its price structure (the cleane 
never gets out of the hands of an Elec 
trolux representative as do cleaners sole 
through wholesalers and dealers). Thu 
price is maintained and the elimination 
of middlemen allows normal distributo 
and dealer margins to go into sales 
men’s commission. Though Electrolu 
won't say that that is how its commis 
sion works, it does say, “That is ons 
way of looking at it.” Second, th 
door-to-door approach allows for wha 
Dietz calls “our concept of a sale.” 
That means that unlike GE, Hoove 
or Lewyt, “We are not content to wai 
for people to come in to buy. We dem 
onstrate our product and show the nees 
for it right in people’s homes. Wit 
convincing facts, we translate people 
latent want for a modern, efficient vac 
uum cleaner ‘someday’ into a feelin 
of real need today. Result—a sale tc 
day.” (Each sales branch, aside fror 
a staff of salesmen under a_ brane 
manager, has a service man on tap 


> The company, which once relied 
word-of-mouth advertising only, fin 
plunged into actual advertising in 195: 
Since then the strategy hasn’t chang 
much (Electrolux spends around $21 
000 a year, via BBDO). 

The key purpose of advertising, sa 
Paul Dillon (who handles advertisi 
but has no title—true of everyone n 
an officer of the corporation), is * 
pre-condition the consumer.” Beca 
Electrolux finds that “50% of the 
fectiveness of our advertising” is in 
way reprints are handled by salesme 


Electrolux executive headquarters are in 
York City. Its plant in Old Greenwich ( 
employs 4,000. Aside from its vacuum cleaner, 
makes and sells related products, such as 
attachment to scrub and polish floors, a floor 
a rug shampoo, dusting brushes and mothp: 
bags. Research for product development also 
on in the Old Greenwich plant. 
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the theme and illustration take a defi- 
nite tack (see cut). For one thing, Dil- 
lon points out that Electrolux generally 
uses monthly women’s magazines only 
“because they stay around the house 
longer” and “because the four-color, 
full-page ads we run” (Electrolux never 
uses anything else) in such magazines 
are “good for reprints.” 

In each ad, Dillon and account ex- 
ecutive Larry Johnson stick to a large 
logo of the Electrolux name, a large 
picture of the product and very little 
copy (when Electrolux first went into 
advertising, it was afraid that picturing 
the product in the ad might detract 
from the salesman’s effectiveness by 
taking the edge or suspense off what 
he was to show the housewife. But a 
dual test of ads with and without prod- 
uct in Portland, Me., proved to Electro- 
lux that the product’s appearance in the 
ad doesn’t hurt the salesman). 

Timed with the ads’ appearance 
(they run year-round), “millions” of 


Caption by—CHICK MARTIN 


‘Tm the only one in my family with 
a flair for business.” 


reprints go to branch managers who 
want them (“a manager of a sales 
branch can accept or refuse the ads. 

e leave it up to him”). Salesmen 
then take the reprints around on calls. 
Electrolux thinks the ads help salesmen 
sales. 


» Electrolux believes that its ad strat- 
egy has helped the hand loyalty of 
which Electrolux is proud. Dietz points 
to “an independent survey” run recent- 
ly on brand loyalty. “The brand loyalty 
fo Electrolux cleaners in this inde- 
pendent survey, of which we had no 
control whatsoever, was 59%. That 


means that out of every 100 cleaners . 


which we sell to people today, 59 of 
them are going to buy another Electro- 
ux. For all other makes of vacuum 
sleaners together, the average brand 
oyalty was only 12%.” & 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond 


More honesty in 
food reporting 


While I would not subject food 
processors to the opening night 
agonies endured by theatrical pro- 
ducers, I would welcome more 
candor in food reporting. When 
a new food item meets 
the press, “bravos” 
customarily greet its 
convenience features. 
But on other pertinent 
points, such as the cost 
of built-maid service 
and the important fac- 
tor of taste, many 
writers are strangely si- 
lent. Their attitude can 
be summed up as: “It’s 
quick! It’s good!” 

Obviously reader 
confidence does not flourish when 
a highly praised mix is greeted 
with jeers from the family or when 
husband and wife eat a mediocre 
meal at a restaurant that has re- 
ceived an overenthusiastic write-up. 
I have recently heard a great many 
complaints on both these scores. 
Seems to me that writers on food, 
fashions and home furnishings 
should exercise the same discrim- 
ination and honesty as drama, TV, 
movie and book reviewers. Not 
only would we have more faith in 
what we read, but this might have 
another salutary effect: the risk of 
a hostile press might mean improve- 
ments in the products themselves. 


Seldom heard 


“Ab-h-h-h” and “M-m-m-m-m’ 
are cliches used in food and even 
liquor advertising but seldom heard 
in real-life conversation. (In fact, 
about the only time you hear a 
genuine “Ah-h-h-h” is when the 
Doctor prods Junior’s throat.) As 
a way of saying that something is 
delicious, I find both expressions 
trite and unconvincing. Can copy- 
writers be more resourceful at reg- 
istering enthusiasm? 


> 


Life insurance ad 


Do the shocker heads and tear- 
jerker text of life insurance adver- 
tising merely make us aware of the 
need for coverage or can they pre- 
sell us on the merits of a specific 
company’s policies? When a group 
of advertising people were recently 
discussing this problem, someone 
cited the case of an agent in a small 


Southern city. He had never seen 
the benefit of home office adver- 
tising until a certain ad appeared. 
Then his phone rang constantly. 
Prospective customers were on the 
wire asking if they could buy a 
policy. What caused the reversal 
of usual circumstances? An inser- 
tion by New York Life with a 
refreshingly different 
headline: “To the Man 
Who Needs $10,000 
Worth of Life Insur- 
ance—and Thinks He 
Can’t Afford It.” 


Lack of 
woman’s appeal 


Speaking of  insur- 
ance advertising, I’ve 
long wondered why it 
steadfastly ignores the woman 
reader. The New York Stock Ex- 
change, in a recent report, revealed 
that women are becoming increas- 
ingly active as traders. Evidently 
terms like “short selling” and “price 
earnings ratio” do not overawe us. 
Maybe, since we seem to be 
brighter then some men give us 
credit for, we could also master 
insurance lingo. Isn’t there some- 
thing outdated about the concept 
of a helpless little woman who 
needs “protection” but cannot grasp 
the fundamentals of how it’s pur- 
chased? 


Random thoughts 


Paper bath mats, supplied by a 
first-class motel for its stall showers, 
struck me as an excellent idea. Like 
match covers, they can also do 


’ double duty as an advertising sur- 


face. 

Vogue reported that smart Pa- 
risian women out for a stroll are ac- 
companied by gaudily dressed bull- 
dogs. If the fad catches on over 
here, the elegant poodle may de- 
part into limbo with the Scottie and 
cocker spaniel. 

That radio commercial for Pink 
Ice often sounds to me like “pink 
eyes” (hardly a glamorous associa- 
tion for a cosmetic). 

Important new product improve- 
ment that rates cheers: Royal’s new 
line of portable typewriters with 
a no-touch-me ribbon that can be 
changed without smudging a 
typist’s hands. 

Less world-shaking improvement 
that will appeal to many women: 
Kraft’s miniature marshallows de- 
signed specifically for cooking. 


® 
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nens furmshings Ge 


Sears’ smaller new tables aim to end choked-up aisles, put more goods on display 


ears’ new marketing strategy 


® It’s adding luxury products to its line—even mink wraps. 


® It also is giving more play to leisure time equipment. 


® And it has started its first national ads—in magazines. 


® Here are the reasons behind its new policies. 


er ry since its birth in 1886, 
Sears, Roebuck &°Co. has- been a 
giant weathervane. Rival marketers 
eagerly scan the contents of its cata- 
logs for what Sears thinks consumers 
want today and will want tomorrow 
(catalogs pull 32% of Sears’ total sales). 
Rival retailers watch its stores for new 
techniques reflecting shifts in con- 
sumers’ shopping habits. 

By stocking some 40,000 items per 
store, by plugging 90,000 mail order 
items, Sears sells more different goods 
to more people than anyone anywhere. 
And its sales record dramatically re- 
flects its marketing wizardry: between 
1947 and 1955, Sears’ sales just about 
doubled to hit $3.3 billion. Net income 
jumped nearly 50% to reach $158.8 
million. Sales for this year’s first eight 
months are up around 7% over last 
year’s period. 


>» Behind Sears’ “everyman’s” touch is 


a relatively simple directive from board 
chairman Theodore V. Houser and 
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president Fowler B. McConnel: “Be in 
the right place, at the right time, with 
adequate facilities to meet both present 
and future needs of customers.” 

Sears’ interpretation of what people 
want right now: more leisure time 
goods; more luxury goods. Its inter- 
pretation of how people like to shop: 
in bigger & better one-stop centers 
equipped to handle mobs at a time 
(50% of Sears’ store sales are made in 
12 hours of the sales week). 

After nearly 70 years of concentra- 
tion on prosaic, utilitarian products 
(from underwear to auto parts), Sears 
is in the midst of a remarkable bid for 
the quality-consciovs and stylish. At 
Christmas, for example, Sears will offer 
quality perfume (Blanchard, Caron, 
Hatti Carnegie, Channel No. 5, Ciro, 
Coty, Charbert, Dorothy Gray, Lanvin, 
Sortilege, Tabu). Even toys will share 
the luxury trend—e.g., a $10.95 model 
car equipped with an “electronic brain” 
for remote control by the child. Come 
spring Sears will sell mink wraps. An- 


other luxury item: an_ electricall 
heated mattress. 

Sears, of course, gives increasing 
attention to leisure equipment — fro 
barbecue grills ‘to boats. It now sells ¢ 
22-ft. cabin cruiser for $840. 

Although the list of Sears’ new 
products seems endless, probably thd 
most interesting at the moment is itd 
own color television set. Timed to las 
April’s opening of ‘the first all-color staf 
tion (Chicago’s WNBQ), Sears bowed 
a Silvertone line of color sets in 2 
stores in and around the city (the store 
because of their closeness to the hom 
office are generally a test area). 

Originally announced with newspa 
per ads and commercials on WNBQ 
the 21-inch Silvertone sold for $595 
Today, the advertising continues, bu 
the set’s price is down to $479. Re 
ports Chicago Group sales promotio 
manager Oscar Holtzman: “I would 
say we are selling more color TV set 
than when we began in April. I think 
too, that you'll find that our sales are 
not restricted to just an upper incom@ 
group. A wide cross section of cus} 
tomers buy them. It’s something new. } 
> “A new set of customer buying. 
habits has become evident during th 
past five years,” says Finley Williams 
manager of Sears’ all-important née 
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Gonal store planning & display depart- 
ment. “Whether we recognize it or not, 
the U.S. consumer is buying more 
goods in less time than ever before.” 
_ Sears thas launched a test program 
in 12 stores to improve the traffic cir- 

ation in its retail outlets. Considered 
for two years before it started last 
month, Sears’ plan (under Williams’ 
direction) is this simple: by restyling 
‘its floor display tables, Sears has 
widened its traffic aisles to accomodate 
more traffic. 

“Since we couldn’t go out and 
rebuild hundreds of old stores, we had 
to develop a table to replace the pres- 
ent ones,” explains Williams. “Although 
we probably have reduced. our total 
average inventory on the tables by 
some 7%, we get increased exposure 
of goods by putting more shelves above 
the tables.” 


» One major result, says Williams, is 
that new Sears stores now have three 
main aisles rather than one main aisle 
which was often choked with consumer 
traffic while smaller, secondary aisles 
were clear. (“Thousands of feet of 
movies we've taken show that custom- 
ers will keep circulating more evenly in 
a store if you give them three wide 
aisles. This change in our tables and 
iisle space also allows us to spread 
special promotion displays around.”) 
While Williams is hard put to tell 
whether the new display program has 
mcreased sales in test stores (“we won’t 
snow until the Christmas rush”), he 
does say that the greater room for 
exposure of goods is a natural impetus 
for another growing technique—multi- 
mit packaging (Tide—October 12). 
_ Sears is one of multiple packaging’s 
ongest and most successful users. The 
ulti-packaging of items like auto 
, spark plugs, sporting goods and 
ardware, says packaging division man- 
- 


: 


ager Charles W. Harper, increases sales, 
“We found that sales increased when 
we put four one-gallon cans of paint 
into one package. We've even found 
this true of such soft lines as shirts 
and work clothes.” Further, “one of 
the most difficult departments in the 
home furnishings section to merchan- 
dise is the curtain and drapery depart- 
ment. Now our curtains are in folding 
pliofilm bags and customers are pick- 
ing up 22% more of these than unpack- 
aged curtains.” 

Probably the most intriguing of 
Sears’ new retailing techniques is its 
latest credit plan, designed to make 
financing “more convenient for those 
home owners desiring to make major 
improvements, additions, or alterations 
in their homes.” Along with the appli- 
ances or other material wanted, con- 
sumers can add in ithe cost of tools for 
self-installation or the cost of complete 
installation by Sears’ contractors. 


> This year, Sears, Roebuck ran its 
first national ad. The latest appeared in 
eight magazines, and advertising & 
sales promotion manager Hugh L. Ray 
made plain to every Sears store mana- 
ger the reasons for his choices: 


¢ Collier’s (3,700,000 guarantee) be- 
cause “it’s a long-time favorite with a 
larger segment of male readers.” 


¢ Farm Journal (3,400,000) because of 
“its 2,877,000 rural families of higher 
income.” 


e Life (5,600,000) because of its 
“dominant coverage, forcefulness, pres- 
tige, heavy school-age readership and 
greatest over-all readership per copy.” 


© Look (4,000,000) because “it’s fastest 
growing in circulation, advertising and 
awards since the war.” 


e Satevepost (4,650,000) because the 


- 
“high confidence in its editorial matter 
and advertising assures prestige.” 


e Sunset (525,000) because it has “most 
intensive circulation of women’s service 
and shelter magazines” on the Pacific 
coast. 

e True Story (3,850,000) because of 
its “2,400,000 wage earner families— 
62% of its readers are women in the 
18-35 age group with larger than 
average families.” 


¢ Woman’s Day because “3,375,000 
A&P women shoppers take it home 
(except on the Pacific coast), read it 
believe in it.” 


> In short, Sears tried to reach practi- 
cally everybody with reasonably good 
purchasing power. Sears, of course, 
relies basically on newspapers — last 
year, it spent $41,775,000 in the me- 
dium. And appdrently that policy con- 
tinues: “In developing future sales 
promotion plans, says merchandising 
vice-president Edward Gudeman, “we 
intend to follow the policy of placing 
our main reliance on newspapers as a 
means of reaching the nation’s consum- 
ers, just as we have done in the past.” 
Sears spent another $10,000,000 last 
year on local television, radio, outdoor 
and special promotions. 

Sears’ new use of magazines prob- 
ably spearheads something more than 
a back-to-school promotion. With its 
new product lines—more stylish per- 
haps, but more costly, too — it must 
establish a prestige name for itself. And 
with its continuing store expansion pro- 
gram, it must establish the idea na- 
tionally (between 1952 and this year, 
Sears opened over 160 new outlets, for 
a total of 724). 

So far, Sears’. national magazine ads 
have stuck to selling specific products. 
As the magazine campaign progresses, 
that, however, may change. ray 


Sears’ marketers Gudeman, Ray, Harper, Williams 
There's a simple directive behind Sears’ “everyman’s” touch. 
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Glamorene’s spot TV commercials feature either people or animated 
characters — but all of them demonstrate how the cleaner works 


Glamorene’s comeback with spot TV 


Four years ago a Reader’s Digest article booted it national. 


But the young company soon lost momentum. 


@ With a national ad budget spread too thinly, sales fell off. 


@ Here’s how Glamorene is recouping through smart use of TV. 


Few products have been launched 
nationally with the speed and effective - 
ness of Glamorene, the marketing mir- 
acle of 1952. A two-year-old rug clean- 
ing compound with spotty, though 
growing distribution in 1951, Glamor- 
ene had a rocket tied to it in February, 
1952, when the Reader’s Digest pub- 
lished a three-page article describing 
the cleaner in glowing terms. (Fortun- 
ately for the company, Digest editor 
Dewitt Wallace was merciful enough 
to give Glamorene several months’ 
warning, so it could make a stab at na- 
tional distribution by the time the ar- 
ticle broke late in January.) In the 
months following the Digest piece, 
sales soared from a mere $40,000 a 
month to $1,000,000 a month, and 
Glamorene shot to the top of its market. 
(Tide—Sept. 19, 1952). 


> By 1954, however, the bandwagon, 
fueled by the prestige of the country’s 
largest circulation magazine, had run 
out of gas, with sales leveling off at 
around $5,000,000 for 1954. Explains 
Glamorene president Clayton Hulsh: 
“The Digest article gave us a head 
start and an advertising tool we couldn’t 
hope to have gotten on our own. In 
effect it did 10 years work in 10 weeks. 
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But as it turned out, the Digest pushed 
us too fast. We couldn’t possibly 
schedule an advertising budget which 
could keep us moving at the rate we 
started. Then, too, we didn’t have that 
smooth a distribution system, or big 
enough production facilities.” 

Sametime, Glamorene had _ other 
problems which intensified the big one. 
In the first place, distribution of the 
product was limited at first to depart- 
ment stores. Variety store distribution 
was (and still is) poor because of the 
high price ($2.29) and the weight of the 
package. Supermarket distribution (it 
represents 30% of sales) is still incom- 
plete, because of the low turnover on an 
item which is purchased, at the most, 
twice a year by the consumer. 

Another problem was even more seri- 
ous: because of its high price and 
shaky distribution, Glamorene had (and 
has) to face nearly 400 local brands of 
rug cleaner which are bargain priced. 
While nationally advertised Glamorene 
outsells each the combined effect of 
such competition is tough on sales. 


> To top off all its difficulties, four ad 
agencies, claims Hulsh, couldn’t find 
an advertising formula for Glamorene 
that clicked. “Of course,” explains 


Hulsh, “any one of them was anxiot 
to do a job for us on a $4,000,00 
budget. But any way you look at i 
whether we budgeted advertising on 
percentage of current sales (which w 
did for years) or on a percentage ¢ 
expected volume (which we do now 
we couldn’t spend that kind of mone’ 
At first we used newspapers, but as w 
grew bigger, no one seemed to be ab! 
to think in any terms but national may 
azines and network television. Let 
face it, Glamorene is primarily a demor 
stration product. You have to see 

work to believe it. That’s been prove 
to us by the success we've had with i 
store demonstrators. Dollar for dolla 
they’ve paid off better than any othe 
type of promotion. For the first tw 
years, we had a demonstrator in eve 
class A and B department store in ot 
markets. But in the long run, ye 
can’t depend on personal demonstrati 
for growth. Today we limit demonstr. 
tion to major stores in each market.” 


> By August of last year, Glamore 
semeed to have stalled. Print med 
had proved ineffective, network tele 
sion was beyond the company’s meai 
and the firm was saddled with the rep 
tation of being a tough account in 
agency business. In desperation, Gl 
morene decided to change its poli 
As a start, it retained Product Servi 
Inc., a medium-sized New York agen 
with something of a reputation for g 
ting results economically with sp 
broadcast media. 

The company dropped all pri 
media (exceptions: two one-third pa 
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ads a year in Parents’ Magazine and 
Good Housekeeping, both of which 
carry guarantee seals, and a similar 
schedule in the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn., to emphasize the prod- 
uct’s safety. It switched to filmed one- 
minute television demonstrations. Same- 
time it launched Glamorene Liquid, an 
all-purpose rug and upholstery cleaner, 
redesigned the original Glamorene label 
to focus on its prime use as a wool rug 
cleaner (to keep it out of competition 
with the new product). 

With a _ $1,000,000 ad_ budget, 
Glamorene set out to make every dollar 
count. With figures on carpeted 
homes from the Carpet Institute and 
other sources, Glamorene and its agency 
evolved a rather complicated buying 
power index to arrive at the sales poten- 
tial for each market. On this, the 
agency superimposed a market-by-mar- 
ket television set count, to arrive at the 
actual mark hit by each commercial. 


> Hulsh explains the formula this 
way: “We divide our total budget by 
the total number of TV homes in all 
our markets. Take city X. Suppose 
it has 500,000 homes with television 
sets. On the basis of, say 5¢ per home, 
that comes to $25,000 for that city. 
Then, on the basis of the percentage of 
carpeted homes, we'll add a bonus for 
each carpeted home to the total. Then 
we might add or subtract depending on 
our distribution in the area, or on our 
past sales record. I know this sounds 
a little vague, but actually the system 
works pretty much like clockwork. The 
whole idea is never to spend money 
unless we're reaching potential buyers. 
It’s low-cost market saturation. 

“Also for economy’s sake, we never 
buy television spots at the open rate. 
Our policy is always to buy in volume 
to earn a discount. If a market doesn’t 
warrant that kind of purchase, we'll 
stay out of it completely until our fig- 
ures show it does. When we can buy 
enough spots to earn the smallest dis- 
count, we go in. As a result we don’t 
advertise very much (or sell very much) 
in low-income markets (where carpet- 
ing sales are low) or in non-TV areas. 
But we don’t care. It’s just too expen- 
Sive to try and reach everybody. We 
want to influence people who are ready 
to buy Glamorene tomorrow. 


> By this method, Glamorene thinks it 
reaches its whole potential with about 
2,000 spots a week in 91 markets. The 
technique apparently has been success- 
ful. Glamorene says its wool rug 
cleaner sales were up 50% in the first 
six months of this year over 1955’s first 
half. Sametime, the liquid cleaner has 
sales of over $1,000,000 for the last 
six months, will probably go to $2,500.- 
000 in the next year. a 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


By Lester Leber 


Multum in parvo 


A refreshing art technique being 
used by several advertisers is what 
might be called “grade-school car- 
tooning.” Outstanding exponent is 
Chase Manhattan Bank, which fea- 
tures it on car cards and in news- 
paper advertising. Even in 3 or 4 
inches of space it works well. 

Toni is using similar art in mag- 
azines for Tonette, the 
home permanent for 
little girls, where it is 
particularly apt. Head- 
line is lettered in child- 
ish printing and reads: 
“Tm the glamor girl of 
the grade school set, I 
got that way with my 
new Tonette!” 

Still another smart 
advertiser employing 
this art form is Borden’s 
where it fits perfectly 
into messages about milk products 
for children. 

All three of these advertisers 
really want to reach adults. Each 
one reproduces drawings that look 
as if they were done by youngsters 
under ten years of age. Each knows 
the importance of the light touch 
in today’s battle for reader atten- 
tion. 


Advertising’s most 
overworked word 


Sure, we’re all interested in news. 
But that doesn’t make “new” the 
shibboleth which so many adver- 
tisers seem to think it is. In some 
cases the word is used ad nauseam. 

For example, a single ad for Hot- 
point TV shouts “new” 26 times. It 
is used as an adjective for world, 
thrills, sound, picture, styling, con- 
cept, pleasure, beauty, ease, fea- 
tures, cabinet and color combina- 
tions. 

Maybe there is something really 
new about Hotpoint TV .. . but 
that isn’t apparent from this ad. It 
almost seems that the copy-writer 
reasoned, “We don’t have anything 
that is new so let’s call everything 
new.” 

Big Ben alarm clocks are pre- 
sented in much the same manner. 
They are all-new, as are their look, 
features, charm and luxury. 

Other advertisers automatically 
add “new” to every headline. New 
Hoover Constellation. New All- 
Fabric Maytag. New RCA Color 
TV. New Bendix Washer. Philco’s 
New Kind of TV. 


The word is not only being over- 
used but it’s like a narcotic. Ad- 
vertisers are lulled into telling in- 
adequate stories because they think 
that “new” in large type and/or re- 
peated frequently does the job. 

On the other hand, there is Play- 
tex with this sprightly headline for 
infants’ wear: “WOW! High Fash- 
ion comes to the diaper set.” And 
Sealtest for Gay 90’s Toffee Fudge 
flavor: “Not even 
Grandma made _ ice 
cream like this.” And 
Royal Typewriter for its 
clean ’n’ easy ribbon 
changer: “At last, no 
smudgy fingers.” And 
Presto for electric fry 
pans with detachable 
controls: “Splash! Han- 
dle and all” (shown be- 
ing dropped into 
water). 

If a self-imposed ban 
were. placed on “new” in advertis- 
ing copy, chances are that better 
ways would be found to communi- 
cate novelty and enthusiasm. 


Confusing coinages 
confuse consumers 


The headline of a recent Pontiac 
ad mentions Star Chief, but the 
signature emblazons Catalina. What 
these two names mean is obscure. 
Body copy mentions Strato-Streak 
and Strato-Flight. Again there is no 
explanation of the coined names. 
The Pontiac people may under- 
stand all these terms, but they 
ought to let the public in on their 
secret. 


Silly sentences 


Packard proclaims that its new 
Executive series is “Designed to 
sell just slightly above medium 
price.” (People may buy cars be- 
cause of ostentation, but they don’t 
want it to be obvious, to be by 
deliberate “design.”) 

After pointing out that any boat 
will take you out to sea but that 
the Sea Sled will also bring you 
back, the manufacturer says “That 
is very important.” (He could also 
have stated that drowning is un- 
desirable.) . 

Joseph Magnin of San Francisco 
offers a $100,000 sable coat and 
suggests that you buy it instead of 
a new house because “its so much 
easier to carry around.” (How ut- 
terly, too, too flippant can you 
get?) 


® 
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NEW YORK: agency president William Marsteller, vice-presidents R. A, Browne & H. H. Sharman, Burson-Marsteller pres- 
ident Harold Burson, vice-presidents Marshall Lewis & Samuel Wilfeir meet to review current ad campaigns. 


Agencies five biggest problems 


© Small-to-medium sized agencies have tough financial problems. * The agency trend toward offering 


® Extra services, recruiting, soliciting new business cut profits. 


e At least one agency is solving its five biggest problems. 
@ Here’s how Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed does it. 


Aswe from its tongue-twisting 
name, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed isn’t much different on the sur- 
face from other small-to-medium sized 
advertising agencies. Its growth and 
profit potential hang on such problems 
as the high cost of collateral services, 
the need for recruiting trained person- 
nel and the expenses involved in at- 
tracting new business. 


> The difference between this agency 
and its counterparts, however, is that 
Marsteller, Rickard has developed a 
concept which diminishes those prob- 
lems, if it doesn’t solve them outright. 
And though Marsteller, Rickard, born 
of a merger of three agencies, is still 
considering further merger possibilities 
in the southwest and far west, its 
growth and profit record is already 
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excellent: over five years, billing has 
increased 1,000%. 

Marsteller, Rickard tackles the five 
biggest problems facing small-to-me- 
dium sized agencies this way: 

e In many comparable agencies, one 
big account dominates the billing. In 
Marsteller, Rickard, no one account is 
allowed to control billing; its largest 
single client contributes less than 20% 
of total billing, offering a healthy de- 
gree of security in these days of high 
account tumover,. 

e Some agencies cannot accept clients 
with billing so low as to be uneconomic. 
Marsteller, Rickard sets no minimum, is 
more interested in growth possibilities 
and presently has more than 12 ac- 
counts billing less than $25,000, with 
one under $10,000. 


more collateral services—public rela- 
tions, research, sales promotion, etc.— 
has conditioned clients to expect it of 
their agencies regardless of size. Mar- 
steller, Rickard eliminates this problem 
by operating affiliate firms for PR and 
market research, assuring separate and 
profitable facilities. Sales promotion 
materials, on the other hand, are pro- 
duced within the agency, and the client 
is billed for them on a cost plus basis 
(last year these services accounted fo 
almost 50% of total billing). 

e The demands upon an agency han- 
dling highly technical industrial an 
specialized accounts are greatest in 
terms of well-trained personnel. Mar- 
steller, Rickard, therefore, has a con- 
tinuing and effective recruiting a 
training program which attracts talent 
young men and promotes them rapidl 
to responsible positions. 

e Growth, to Marsteller, Rickard, coul 
never be adequate just from inc 
billing from present clients. The agene 
has an unusually successful new busi 
ness committee which operates withi 
relatively rigid rules, backed up by 
program of agency promotion. 
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> Despite the fact that half of Mar- 
steller, Rickard’s billing is in business 
publications (last year it was 10th 
among all agencies in placing business 
paper space), the agency considers it- 
self a specialized, rather than an in- 
dustrial, agency. The other half of its 
estimated $10,000,000 billing is in agri- 
cultural service and finance, and in 
what the agency calls “consumer dur- 
able” accounts. 

Agency president William Marsteller 

is firm in his belief that most client and 
agency misunderstandings would vanish 
if agencies were willing to publish 
complete financial reports. He believes, 
too, that judging an agency's size by 
billing alone is unrealistic since, for in- 
stance, it tends to overemphasize the 
big TV time-buying agencies. Mar- 
steller, Rickard keeps no profit secrets 
from its clients: its income was 15% 
of $5,000,000 for placing time and 
space, and roughly 15% of $5,000,000 
for collateral services. Its over-all profit 
was just over 10% of gross income, or 
about 1.6% of billing. 
_ Of the agency’s 80 clients, the larg- 
est is Rockwell Mfg. Co., which bills 
under $2,000,000. Contrasted with 
Rockwell is Roura Iron Works, typical 
of the “growth possibility” accounts 
which the agency takes on regardless of 
their small billing. 

For use in its own factories, Roura 
had developed a self-dumping hopper 
for collecting scrap which could be 
attached to a standard fork-lift truck. 
‘After much thought Roura decided 
to market the implement and wanted 
(Marsteller, Rickard to take the account 
—with an ad budget of only $15,000. 
Intrigued by the potential, Marsteller 
agreed, and lost money on tthe account 
for more than a year. But by last year 
the ad budget was triple the original 
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vice-presidents A. W. Cowles, D. R. .Collins 
& Lucien Brouillete discuss agency projects 
with executive vice-president Richard Chris- 
tian, Chicago office manager, 


$15,000, and Roura is now a PR as 
well as advertising client. 


> The agency’s two affiliates—Burson- 
Marsteller Associates for public rela- 
tions and Marsteller Research for mar- 
keting research—servye two purposes: 
they eliminate the need to “give away” 
these extra services and they also as- 
sure that client dollars spent on these 
services won't compete with advertis- 
ing budgets. 

Burson-Marsteller Associates is to- 
tally separate from the agency in func- 
tion and personnel, although  stock- 
holders in the PR firm are also stock- 
holders in the agency. In most cases 
PR clients are developed from agency 
accounts, although the PR firm has 
some clients who don’t place their ad- 
vertising through the agency. Mar- 
steller Research, on the other hand, is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
agency; it has a small staff with head- 
quarters in Chicago, supplemented by 
a consulting team of professional 
management and marketing experts. 

The agency itself is operated on a 
group system. There is no copy depart- 
ment as such; key account personnel, 
therefore, must have both technical and 
creative talent. This places a real bur- 
den on the shoulders of ithe recruiting 
and training program, which must find 
and develop either writers with scien- 
tific aptitudes or engineers who like 
writing (half the agency’s key personnel 
have engineering degrees). How does it 
attract such people? “After two or three 
years with some of the bigger com- 
panies,” explains executive vice-presi- 
dent (and Chicago office manager) Dick 
Christian, “many young fellows want 
a job where they are more an individual 
and where their advancement can be 
much more rapid.” 

The agency gives recruits a year to 


prove themselves, and puts little empha- 
sis on testing. Says president Marsteller: 
“Testing is fine for bookkeeping, pretty 
good for production, easy for art, good 
(with qualifications) for contact—and 
not worth a damn for copy.” Initial 
screening is so thorough that three of 
four trainees have moved into key po- 
sitions in the agency. 


> Marsteller, Rickard’s batting average 
on new business is even better. Of nine 
new business presentations made last 
year, seven were successful in bringing 
in new clients. Although invited to 
make more presentations, the agency 
picks its shots carefully. Hi Sharman, 
chairman of the new business commit- 
tee, explains that “since we tailor-make 
a presentation to the prospect in- 
volved and since that takes time and 
money, we want to be sure that the 
prospect is serious, that it is an account 
we could handle well and that we 
would have a chance to get it.” 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed is the result of three mergers. 
Gebhardt & Brockson, a Chicago agen- 
cy founded in 1903, was merged in 
1951 with the Pittsburgh office of the 
McCarty Co., a merger largely effected 
by Bill Marsteller, who was then vice- 
president of Rockwell Mfg. Co. (which 
used both agencies). In 1954, when a 
New York office was needed, the in- 
dustrial agency of Rickard & Co. was 
merged with the two agencies. 


> Why is the agency looking into mer- 
ger possibilities in the southwest and 
far west? President Marsteller considers 
these the major growth areas in the 
U.S. economy, is also very aware that 
many present clients—especially the 10 
accounts with a big stake in the pe- 
troleum industry—have major factories 
or sales headquarters in those areas. Hf 


PITTSBURGH: executive vice-president R. S. Reed, vice- 
presidents George Thomas, Elias Buchwald 
(visiting from New York) and Norton Weber 
map out new campaign plans. 
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NETWORK TELEVISION 


National 
advertising 
for 


August, 
1956, 


was up 


12.1% 


‘over 


August, 
1955 


More ad money in TV in 
August than any month 


In August, network television accomplished two 
things. It set an amazing high, an all-time record, for 
volume; and it erected a permanent tombstone over the 
grave of the theory of the summer ‘slump. 

The Tide Advertising Index, prepared by J. K. Lasser 
& Co., shows the August television Index figure at 400.8, 
more than four times the volume in 1951. 

With the help of television, national advertising 
volume in August climbed 12.1% over 1955’s like month; 
the Index point change was from 156.6 to 175.6. Net 
TV itself over the same period skyrocketed 40.7%, from 
284.9 points to 400.8. 

All measurable major media were up, as follows: 

e Magazines scored the second biggest gain, an 8.9% 
increase in August over 1955’s August, from 108.7 
points to 118.4. 

e Farm publications, rising from 88.8 points last Au- 
gust to 94.1 points this August, climbed 6.0%. 

® Oudoor showed a slight jump, a 2.4% gain from 
156.4 points to 160.2. 

e Newspapers, suffering a 21.8% drop in automotive 
linage counterbalanced by a 15.7% rise in general linage, 
showed an over-all increase of 1.9% from 152.3 points 
to 155.2. 

¢ Business publications were up 1.4%, from 180.4 points 
to 183.0. 

For the year to date, network television is still way 
out in front, running 22.2% ahead of 1955’s first eight 
months. Other big gainers are general magazines (up 
12.1%), Farm publications (11.7%) and business pub- 
lications (11.0%). Added up, all national ad volume is 
running at a rate of 10.7% better than last year this time. 

Network radio figures are not reported due to rate 
complications, but an estimate is included for consistency. 
All Index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947- 
1949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 
1951 average. | 
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OUTDOOR 


Y 


MAGAZINES 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 


NEWSPAPERS BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


YEAR TO DATE 


1956 


1955 


.173.4...up 10.7% 


% Change 


National advertising. ...191.9.. 


Newspapers .......... 186.4...172.1...up 8.3% 
General magazines..... 153.9. ..137.3...up 12.1% 
Network television ..... 369.4. ..302.3...up 22.2% 
Outdoor . . Shatter 157.6...150.0...up 5.1% 
Farm publications...... 125.0...111.9...up 11.79% 


Business publications. ..192.4...173.3...up 11.0% 


THREE-MONTH TREND 


August July Jun 

1956 1956 195 

National advertising. ..175.6..... 158.4%, .2 7200: 
Newspapers ......... 155;245 153.6; , Gan 197. 
General magazines....118.4..... 109.6), 22 163. 
Network television... .. 400.8..... 353.1 5558 359. 
Quidoor vin. jo nies sae 1602.53 161.5 ae 174. 
Farm publications. ..... 94 ea. 79.4.%.5. 105 
_Business publications. ..183.0..... 177,05 ee 206. 


(* revised) 
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Some businesses (tis sad but true!) 


@ N kKeepl Ng lea a ae Grow big and fat—and lazy, too. 


But why lose all that vim and vigor 


Just because one’s getting bigger? 


It’s not impossible, we mean, 


To grow quite large—and yet keep lean. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York «+ Chicago + Detroit * San Francisco 
Los Angeles * Hollywood « Montreal + Toronto 


Mexico City + San Juan + London 


Tide * October 26, 1956 


Zz 
» | 
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The accompanying article was writ- 
ten by a Connecticut housewife whose 
husband is neither in advertising or 
even a related field. There is much 
that Mrs. Howard says which will dis- 
may advertising executives, and there 
is much that seems at variance with 
some pretty well accepted advertising 
principles. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Howard undoubtedly 
represents a sizable group of women 
buyers and as such should be listened 
to with care. 


Iu AN AVERAGE American house- 
wife. You might say that I’m almost 
the embodiment of the televiewer that 
the advertisers are shooting for, be- 
cause our family uses almost every type 
of product that the commercials are 
trying to sell. 

I’m a mother with three children. In 
the course of a year my children need 
3,285 meals plus some 1,500 snacks. 
My children require at least as much 
soap, shampoo and toothpaste as the 
next child. They outgrow and outwear 
more than a dozen pair of shoes an- 
nually and we buy and lose about six 
pair of rubbers and galoshes each spring 
and winter. 

My children are healthy and bounc- 
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A housewife 
looks at 
television 


By Lois Greenwood Howard 


ing, so I’m in the market for frequent 
slip cover replacement, and I feel guilty 
when an ad man asks if the springs on 
my furniture need to be retied. Like- 
wise I am necessarily interested in waxes 
that stay shiny and in soaps and de- 
tergents that make my sheets and 
towels look white again. 

At 10 o’clock, our television day starts 
with Miss Frances on Ding Dong 
School. I love Miss Frances, because 
she baby sits Alice for 25 minutes 
while I get a chance to write a letter, 
make a telephone call, balance the 
check book or read Sunday’s magazine 
section. I used to say that I'd buy 
what Miss Frances sells, just as I enjoy 
buying things from someone who has 
done me a favor. But her commercials 
for vitamins did bother me. Miss 
Frances and I agree that mothers should 
hand out the vitamins. However, the 
children are so keen on what Miss 
Frances says that I was scared that 
I'd forget to lock the medicine chest 
and Alice would take a wrong pill. 
Of course it isn’t fair to boycott Bac- 
tine, but I'll confess my feelings against 
her advertising for vitamins were strong 
enough to carry over against the anti- 
septic, too. 

After 10:30 the morning programs 
and what they sponsor are usually lost 
on me. Although I do admire Arlene 


Francis, and I believe I'd take he 
word for it if she said a product i 
good. But by then the days’ errand 
and Alice’s energy are in full swing an 
the set is off. 

Next come the noon programs. M: 
pediatrician, Dr. Samuel Berenberg, i 
not in favor of feeding children in fron 
of television. Ill go along with hin 
there. But I’m far from an idea 
mother. Also I’m not the best organ 
ized housekeeper. Many a noon time 
I’ve been in the back yard hanging ou 
clothes only to come in to find m 
eight year old Bobby eating his pean 
butter sandwich in front of the nonsens 
that goes on during the lunch ho 
I’m a pushover, and Bobby knows i 
Instead of putting my foot down, Bobb 
munches away; the TV stays on, an 
I don’t buy Tip-Top bread and cak 
because I’ve heard someone say te 
your mommy to buy it too often. 

There is enough ironing and men 
ing in our house for me to know quit 
a lot about what goes on during th 
afternoon hours of televiewing, eve 
though there are days at a time th 
we don’t turn on the afternoon pr 
grams. In the evening, with thre 
children, aged 3, 8 and 13, and th 
varied interests such an age rang 
brings, I hear about a great many spo 
sored products. My husband is a bo: 
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ing fan, and he watches other sports, 
and we both enjoy a play or a movie in 
the evening after the kids have gone 
to bed. Sometimes we are discriminat- 
ing viewers; other times the TV is just 
on rather casually because our set is in 
the room where we have a fire in the 
fireplace every cool evening, and where 
we read the evening paper, and work 
the crossword puzzle and have a snack 
and cigarette and something to drink. 


> What advertiser could ask for a bet- 
‘ter mark than our family? But are 
their efforts taking? In many cases 
my answer is a firm “No.” I have a 
list of products that I won’t buy simply 
because their television commercials ir- 
‘Titate me to the point of making some 
‘kind of protest. My protest is to check 
| them off my marketing list and substi- 
tute a competitor’s product, even if I 
have been buying the sponsored prod- 
uct with satisfaction for years. 

I just wish some of these TV fellows 

who have a heavy hand with the repe- 
\ tition would follow me around while 
‘I'm out spending my daily portion of 
my husband’s annual income. I walk 
‘down the aisles in the supermarket 
‘and grimace when I see products that 
'give me visual images of animated 
packages doing the same silly thing 
/ over and over again. I look on shelves 
yuntil I can find something that doesn’t 
eall up irritated reflexes which have 
(been conditioned by TV commercials. 
‘I always avoid the products which make 
#me remember hearing about their quali- 
{ties over and over again. I’ve started 
{buying brands of pudding mix and milk 
(flavorings advertised only in magazines 
}and newspapers. Now I use only Mar- 
‘tinson coffee. I skip Blue Cheer, Pink 
'Dreft, Rinso White, Bab-O, Ajax and 
Rival Dog Food. I do buy Ivory Soap 
(I liked that baby bathing) and John- 
ison’s wax products. 
_ As any good ad executive knows, it 
jis we women who spend a large part 
of the family earnings. They also 
ought to know that a lot of us are 
ihousewives and mothers who spend a 
large part of our day having to do the 
‘same thing over and over again. We 
give our children the same instructions. 
!We re-read aloud books we know by 
heart. We listen to our teen-ager’s 
favorite records hundreds of times. Cer- 
tainly we love our home and our fam- 
ily. But we are starved for variation, 
jadult companionship, something above 
ithe level of childish repetition. But 
hat is exactly what many advertisers 
are giving us. 


tif the comedians told the same joke 
iseveral times, or if a woman came out 
fo repeat the comedian’s joke? What 

the first act of a play were given 
again before the second act started? 
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How long would the program last- 


Or if the master of ceremonies inter- 
rupted a play at intervals to explain it? 
Yet this is what the commercials are 
doing. The other evening I took notes 
about the times and ways it took to 
say that “Chesterfield Packs More 
Pleasure” during the Gunsmoke _pro- 
gram. Here are my notes: saying it, 
a piano playing it, a girl singing it, a 
man talking it, a girl singing it, a man 
talking it, a package picturing it, the 
song again, and more talk about it. I 
haven’t counted how the repetition 
goes, but I’m equally tired of hearing 
about L&M’s “Live Modern” (not even 
good grammar!), Kent’s Micronite fil- 
ters, Philip Morris’ “Gentleness Is Wel- 
come,” “Winston’s taste good like a 
cigarette should.” 


> It’s not only the cigaret companies 
which offend me. To sell me Prom, 
Kathryn Murray asked, “How would 
you like to have a good permanent?” 
That’s all right, but then a man came 


on and repeated what she said, then 
a girl was brought on, and so it goes. 
One Conti Shampoo does more or less 
the same thing. To try to sell me 5- 
Day Deodorant it took three girls dem- 
onstrating other methods, pictures of 
the packages, the three girls talking in 
unison, and a man telling me that he 
was frank about it, that cream de- 
odorants were messy and sprays full 
of shortcomings, and then he wound up 
with talk about laboratory tests to 
prove something. Although I was in- 
terested in the product at first, my 
irritation at the repetition soon put an 
end to it. 

The advertisers can rationalize as 
they will that they are aiming their 
commercials for just an average or 
below average level of mass audience, 
but it is quite obvious that if the pro- 
grams themselves took on these self- 
echo techniques, they wouldn’t last 
long, and the same people are watching, 
aren’t we? 

Nor does it take the sting out of the 
ditty to start with a familiar old song 


: 

that we might happen to like before 
switching to the ditty. We mothers 
spend our days being jarred. We hear 
unresolved chords during the piano 
practice. We see unfinished play turn 
into a brawl. Our attention is con- 
stantly being detoured from one stimu- 
lus to another. We don’t want more 
of the same after the kids have gone 
to bed in the evening. That’s what 
Ballantine gave us with those months 
of starting familiar folk songs then 
switching to “Ask the man for Bal- 
lantine.” 


> Noise is another thing that we moth- 
ers can take just so much of. Yet 
the broadcasters seem to think we 
like it. How would we react if we 
went into a grocery store and found 
that certain displays were wired to 
yell “boo” at us to gain our attention 
as we passed? We wouldn't like it. 
For the same reason, I don’t buy prod- 
ucts whose commercials are broadcast 
louder than the regular program. It 
may be that the attention of more 
people has been gained, some of whom 
will buy his product. But the good 
will of a large number of mothers whose 
babies have been awakened by the 


sudden burst of noise has been Jost. 


Provoked, too, are another group of 
mothers who have reached the satuya- 
tion point in the number of sudden 
noises that they can stand during the 
course of a day. Just last week a 
Sheaffer Ball Point ad on the Navy 
Log program awakened my three year 
old because it was so much louder 
than the program. Post cereals, while 
the children were watching Roy Rogers, 
spoiled a late Sunday afternoon nap 
for my husband. Pet Milk and St. 
Joseph Aspirin for children are two 
more of the many too loud ones. And 
that Colgate ad! I’m sick of hearing 
about “Gardol” and by the time I’ve 
finished hearing “Missing, Missing, 
Missing” echoed at me for the ump- 
teenth time, I wouldn’t buy Colgate 
if it sold two for 10¢. That family 
who can’t brush their teeth after every 
meal I find so tedious that I don’t buy 
Gleem. I’m also tired of “Tired Blood.” 

I'm no professional protestor. Nor 
a highbrow. I have no feeling that 
to maintain my integrity I must 
make up my own mind in a com- 
pletely detached manner about a 
product. On the contrary. For years 
I have bought both home magazines 
and fashion magazines specifically for 
their advertising. For me, as well as 
for many women, the ads are just as 
interesting as the articles and stories. 
Many of my department store pur- 
chases have been brought about by 
their newspaper ads. I’m one of the 
women who notices and often pur- 
chases a product which is given a Seal 
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by Good Housekeeping or a Commen- 
dation by Parents’ Magazine. I take 
a second look at clothes which have 
been advertised in Mademoiselle, 
Glamour, Charm, Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. The “Advertised in shear 
Life or the Saturday Evening Post also 
attract my attention. The content of 
written advertisements also determines 
the dreams and desires I have about 
how I would like my house to be fur- 
nished and my family to be dressed. 

However, when I read an ad, I can 
decide for myself how much time to 
spend on it. It’s doubtful that even 
if I want the merchandise, I’d read 
about it more than once. I’m sure I'd 
lose interest in the prettiest dress, or 
the highest thread count sheets if my 
husband read aloud the ad three times, 
then my 13-year-old repeated it in 
feminine tones, followed by my 8-year- 
old going over the words again in an 
echo chamber. 

We are a nation of readers in spite 
of what Dr. Flesch says. Consider 
the times we've sat in buses or sub- 
ways and driven on highways and read 
the ads. So if the TV advertisers want 
to play their slogans to the limit, why 
don’t they flash it on the screen with 
some background music instead of 
merely animating and/or vocalizing 
something that was made up to, be 
printed in the first place. Or why 
don’t they give us an ad and keep 
diminishing it, counting on our memory 
instead of building up our annoyance. 
I'm sure everybody thinks of Westing- 
house when the music to Studio One 
is played. Wrigley’s Spearmint has 
done a clever job of diminishing an 
ad—leaving off the words while keeping 
the music and pictures—and still get- 
ting the point across. 


> If the consent engineers want to use 
the TV medium to its fullest why don’t 
they stop to think what is pleasant to 
see? For my money this would not 
include the Bab-O talking washbowls, 
the G&D ladies who behave as if 
they'd sat on something rather startling, 
the Norwich Pharmacal devices to make 
a viewer feel sea sick or have a head- 
ache, or more of the same Jello Busy 
Day cartoons that were tiresome months 
ago or those Savarin walking coffee 
pots. (I also find “coffier coffee” fool- 
ish sounding and the jingle irksome, 
although Savarin was my favorite cof- 
fee before the TV commercials.) 

I don’t object to a slogan being re- 
peated, provided it is short and not 
objectionable in the first place. I don’t 
wince hearing “there’s more on four,” 
or “watch channel two; more people 
do” even though I’ve heard them hun- 
dreds of time. Similarly, I don’t mind 
hearing GE’s “Progress is our most 
important product” or “You can be 
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sure if it’s Westinghouse.” But if Max- 
well House wanted to give us the same 
slogan for ages why didn’t they stick 
to their short and quick “It’s good to 
the last drop” instead of making us 
hear about “Not a powder, not a grind, 
but millions of tiny flavor buds .. .” 
or their more recent staccato “Amazing 
summer drink discovery . . .?” 

I’m like the lady who says “I don’t 
know anything about art, but I know 
what I like when I see it.” I don’t 
know anything about advertising, but 
the commercials I like could be put 
into three categories. First, those giv- 
ing us information, second, those which 
build up good will by giving us a 
service, and third, the humorous ones. 

Really, the main thing I want in 
advertising is some information about 
the commodity without all the hulla- 
baloo. Take refrigerators. I like see- 
ing those GE wall refrigerators. I’m 
glad to know that Maytag’s double 
decker freezer and refrigerator combi- 
nation takes up just 32” of floor space. 
I was impressed with the Hydrator on 


the General Motors’ Frigidaire door. 
Betty Furness has often made me wish 
I had a new Westinghouse refrigerator. 
(Usually, however, as soon as I’ve seen 
what dress she’s wearing I go to my 
own refrigerator for refreshments dur- 
ing her commercial.) I like the fea- 
tures, pictures, and prices of different 
appliances being shown me at home. 
At this moment if I could buy a new 
washing machine I'd get a GE Filter- 
flow because of their lint demonstration. 

The Ford Motor Co. has done a good 
job of giving televiewers interesting 
information. Certainly their safety de- 
vices are timely. I’m not going to buy 
a Ford truck, but I didn’t mind seeing 
a picture of one travelling on rough 
terrain. Their blurb about “rugged 
dependability” is well established in 
my memory and it isn't galling. 
Chrysler’s advertising about power 
steering would be twice as interesting 
to me if it were half as long. Some 
ot the GE progress reports have been 
fascinating. When a company is will- 


ing to spend time and money giving me 
information about bridges or radz 

equipment that I don’t intend to b 

personally, it makes me feel good about} 
the manufacturer and more likely te 
buy the smaller things made for house 
holds. The pharmaceutical advertising 
that went along with the progran 
Medic was frequently in this category. 

I appreciate the little information. 
too, such as when Swansdown has a 
deal, when Stoppette gives something 
extra, or the price of meat at the Aé 
and Grand Union. I’m also glad ta 
know that Joy is mild. 

As a housewife I like recipes. Fre 
quently I enjoy the Kraft recipes as 
much as the Kraft theater plays, and 
afterwards I’ve bought Kraft cheese 
A couple of the Borden’s ice cream ads 
have influenced my purchases. 

As a woman I like to know more 
about make up. Several times I've 
purchased a Revlon or Hazel Bishop 
product because the advertising in 
formation interested me, but by the 
time I needed a new supply I switched 
brands deliberately because the com 
mercials had become so wearisome 
Right now I shall not replace my Clea 
and Clear or my Living Lipstick or m 
New Liquid Prell. Although I’m sat 
isfied with these goods, the amoun 
of time the girls and the mc’s spend 
repeating their blurbs makes me fee 
that I’m being insulted by being treated 
as a child on an errand to the corne: 
store who can’t possibly remember wha 
mama wants him to buy unless she 
repeats it, writes it down, telephone 
the storekeeper, and shouts it as he 
goes out of the house. I'm a big gi 
now, and I want to have some say ir 
what I want. I will be darned if I] 
buy something because a pretty lad 
or a master of ceremonies tells me tha 
I should. Give me a trace of subtle 
Make me want it for myself. Let m 
hang on to the illusion that I’m th 
one deciding. 


> The advertiser's naivete takes man 
turns. Take the ditty for example 
What mother hasn’t been plagued b 
her children’s nursery rhymes that sh 
can’t get out of her head? Why dé 
advertisers think that giving us mo 
of the same simple simon songs wi 
send us running to their product? Nes 
tle’s current “Perkety perk perk” is go 
ing to keep me away from their prod 
ucts for ages. And that nasal Pape 
Mate piggy back jingle! It sound 
worse to me than when my Bobb 
and his cohorts make up a chant t 
tease his sister Alice. I’m sorry the 
I heard that one, for I’ve been buyin: 
about 10 Paper Mate pens a year, fo 
me and for children’s birthday gifts 
But now I shall switch brands. 


(continued on page 44 
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Six big bows to the 


Even if we published only one magazine we’d 
still have plenty of reasons to be mighty thankful 
there’s an Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


But since we do publish 


TIME (Time Canada, Time Atlantic, Time Pacific, Time 
Latin American) « LIFE (Life International, Life En Es- 
pafiol) * FORTUNE « SPORTS ILLUSPRATED * ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM * HOUSE AND HOME : 
. . we’re six times as glad the ABC continues 
to perform its important function of maintaining 
the integrity of relations between advertiser and 
publisher . . . continues to play its vital role in 
helping the growth of this country’s free press. 


So...six big bows to the ABC on its 42nd birthday... from 


TIME... 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
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stopped buying Bosco because of their 
jingle, too. 

The second kind of advertising I 
like is the good will type. Long before 
radio and television, business men knew 
that good will had a sound economic 
value. Some of the smartest advertisers 
are using television to give me services 
which increase my good will toward 
him. When I lived in Boston and 
New York in the days before we had 
television, I used to make a point of 
buying from the companies that paid 
for the music I enjoyed on WBMS 
and WQXR. Nowadays I have en- 
larged my field of supporting companies 
who do what I think should be done. 
This is a large area and I would 
include under such services: entertain- 
ment for me and the children, educa- 
tion for me and the children, news re- 
ports, weather reports, and sports casts. 


> Just about tops in this field of what 
I think of as Good Will Advertising is 
the Con Edison program in New York 
by Tex Antoine with Uncle Wethbee 
and the weather. It’s a good service. It’s 
useful. The advertising is both subtle 
and entertaining. 

When Amoco gasoline started spon- 
soring Ed Murrow, I took my gasoline 
business to the local Amoco station. 
This isn’t entirely a question of sup- 
port—they also sold me on the non- 
lead idea. 

Having the name of the advertising 
company in front of us when they 
aren't talking about it is a fine thing, 
too. The sponsors of the panel shows, 
quiz shows, dance shows, newscasts, 
and sports shows who keep their trade- 
mark in front of us while we enjoy the 
show are being very clever. But it is 
unfortunate that many companies par- 
tially negate the good will created by 
their services by driving me _ batty 
with their tedious blurbs. For exam- 
ple, all the talk about Mennen’s, Pabst 
Blue Ribbon and Gillette that goes 
along with the boxing matches actually 
makes our family buy less of these 
products than if they'd put their trade 
mark in front of us and ride along on 
the good will they create by putting 
on the fights. 

Every good show that begins and 
ends with either the spoken or printed 
words “This program is brought to you 
by ...” is creating good will for the 
sponsor. I’m about to buy Bactine again 
because the last couple of times Alice 
had on Miss Frances, her advertising 
seemed to be confined to such a notice. 
A short notice such as “Transportation 
has been arranged by American Air- 
lines” seems to me to be an excellent 
way to keep a name before us. I'll bet 
that purchases would increase if the 
spot advertisers and the sponsor of the 
late show would make their advertising 


so short and so non-irritating that we 
wouldn’t have the time or the inclina- 
tion to run to the kitchen for a fresh 
drink or turn off the sound during the 
commercials. 

My third and last category of clevet 
advertisers who persuade me to buy 
are the funnymen. Who among us 
hasn't paid to have his funny bones 
tickled? Who among us doesn’t like 
to laugh at things usually taken so 
seriously? When Bob Hope told me 
to listen to his commercial by saying 
“Tt may be dessert to you, but it’s 
bread and, butter to me,” I thought 
it was funny and listened. I get a 
kick out of Arthur Godfrey’s spoofing 
commercials. I’m still buying Lipton’s 
teas and soups because some of his 
commercials were so hilarious. Right 
now we are going through Curad’s Bat- 
tle Ribbons like crazy in our house. 


> When the comedians can work their 
product into their program, I think they 
are doing their sponsors a good turn. 
Jack Benny is masterful at this tech- 
nique. For instance, to he his Lucky 
Strike advertising is real entertainment. 
But alas, there are sponsors who can’t 
let a good thing alone. Take Phil 
Silvers. Camel cigarettes are written 


into the Sgt. Bilko show with rea 
finesse, and I'll be darned if the whole 
thing isn’t ruined by cutting off the 
comedians and having their lines abow 
the product repeated by somebody wh« 
isn't funny—or convincing—at all. 
Now the question is: when Spielsor 
& Co. makes a report to the sponsor. 
that pay for our television shows, shal 
we housewives let them know that thei: 
statistics are loaded? Sure, some 0 
us are buying, but we'd buy more i 
the commercials were less repetitiou: 
and less irritating. I’m one housewife 
who is in favor of letting the sponsor: 
in on our secret that we are learnin 
to avoid the repetitious advertising i 
stead of swallowing it whole and bein 
influenced thereby. 
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Reader’s Digest’s 
new dimension in 
audience research: 


FTC probes 
magazine 
distribution: 
t 
; 
: 
é NBC proves 
§ UHF can 


make money: 
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The Reader’s Digest has a new way of measuring magazine audience. 


It's about to release a survey (by Alfred Politz Research) on six magazines and 
One newspaper supplement, measuring not only total audience but also what 

the Digest calls “total reading days.” That means the number of different days a 
reader picks up an issue of a magazine and looks into it (if the magazine is picked 
up twice in one day, it still counts as one). 


Multiplying the reading days by total audience per issue, the Digest comes out 


far ahead of the other magazines studied, with the astronomical total of 168.2 
million reading days per issue. Average number of days per reader: 5.3. 


The reason behind this new measurement: the Digest’s total audience per issue 
is 32,015,000, or roughly three times its circulation guarantee of 10,000,000. 
Its nearest competitor, Life, has a total audience of 26,450,000—4% times its 
guarantee of 5,600,000. The Digest thinks, though, that the longer issue 

life of a monthly should be taken into account. 


Hence, the magazine business has still another audience yardstick: total reading 
days per issue. 


Some magazine publishers may be in for trouble from the Federal Trade Commission 
involving Section 2a (the basic price discrimination section) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


FTC is launching an investigation to determine whether big magazine distributor 
American News Co., parent company of the powerful Union News Co. (which 
operates over 1,000 retail magazine outlets), is receiving price concessions 
from publishers to the detriment of independent competition. 


If the investigation proves out, American may have another fight on its hands, 
this time for violation of last December’s consent decree, in which American 
agreed not to use Union News as a lever in bettering its position as a national 
distributor. 


Meanwhile, the Council for Independent Distribution (an association of 
independent magazine distributors) is pushing for investigation, while American 
News president Henry Garfinkle denies any involvement in it. 


Don’t expect any action for some time since the investigation is far down on 
FTC's long waiting list. 


Despite major VHF competition, a UHF television station can build an audience— 
given a strong network affiliation and proper promotion. 


NBC demonstrated this last fortnight when it released audience figures for the 
area served by its first owned UHF station: WBUF, Buffalo (N.Y.). 


Since NBC took over the unaffiliated (and reportedly unprofitable) station last 
December 30, the network has been running strong promotions pushing set 
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Crowell-Collier 
in hock to buy 
“communications”: 


TV's game of 
musical chairs: 


conversion in a market served by two VHF outlets (WGR, ABC affiliate, and 
WBEN, CBS affiliate). Now NBC has this success story to tell: in the nine months 
before October 1, the percentage of receivers capable of receiving UHF in 
metropolitan Buffalo rose from 31% (105,000 sets) to 52.9% (178,000 sets). 


Sametime, Buffalo’s RCA Victor distributor reports September sales of all- 
channel sets were twice as large as August sales. This almost coincides with the 
acquisition by WBUF of full NBC network programing on an exclusive basis 
(prior to August 12 WBUF shared NBC programing with competitor WGR, 
whose affiliation contract with NBC ran out on that date). 


The outlook, thinks NBC, is 90% conversion to all-channel reception in the neat 
future. 


Apparently the radio-TV empire Crowell-Collier has been panting after is finally 
within reach. The cost: $7,500,000 worth of debts (doubling its existing debt) ph 
the sale of its printing plant. 


Here’s how C-C will raise the $12,500,000 needed to buy four radio and three 
television stations from Consolidated Television & Radio: 


e It will sell its Springfield (Ohio) printing plant (land & buildings, not equip. 
ment) to William Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp for $5,000,000, lease it back for 
$750,000 annually. 


e $1,500,000 will come from the National Bank of Detroit on a two-year loan. 


e The remaining $6,000,000 is due from a small syndicate headed by New York 
investment consultant Elliott Janeway. Janeway’s security has not been set, 
will be either in Crowell-Collier preferred stock or in debentures. 


Transfer of the stations is now before FCC for approval, must come through by 
December 31 to meet the deal’s extended deadline (formerly October 31). 


Possible snag to the deal (but not considered serious by C-C): two Crowell mer 
have interests in other broadcasting properties. C-C director Edward L. Elliott 
is also a director of WROW-WCDA-TV Albany (N.Y.); Crowell-Collier vice- 
president William Birnie owns 4% of WKNE Corp., which controls or has an 
interest in two radio-TV operations in New Hampshire and New York. FCC i: 
always leery of transfers which may circumvent the ownership limitations rule. 


The longevity of top TV network executives is becoming as brief as that of TV 
comedians. 


Last month it was NBC’s board chairman Sylvester Weaver and network sales 
vice-president George H. Frey (among others) who left their jobs. NBC now has 
had five presidents in seven years; Niles Trammel, Joseph McConnell, 

Frank White, Weaver and Robert Sarnoff. 


Last week it was ABC’s turn: president Robert E. Kintner left after six years, 
with former TVB president (and former ABC Radio head) Oliver Treyz 
succeeding him. 


The big question, of course, is why television is taking up radio’s old game of 
executive musical chairs. While personal and policy differences may be 
responsible for much of it, chances are television just cannot find those rare 


executives with both programing genius and the ability to make it profitable. 
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The happy state of the business pres: 


e As the economy booms, so do the magazines serving industry. 


® Business papers are now fifth largest advertising medium. 


@ Meantime, both product and profits are steadily improving. 


© Here’s a report for advertisers on the medium’s recent progress. 


S PANDARD Rate & Data Service’s 
directory of business publications 
weighs five pounds, runs something 
over 1,100 pages. The day may come 
when it will take a strong man to 
lift it. 

The simple fact is that there were 
800 business papers in 1900, 1,671 in 
1948, 1,974 at the end of 1955, and 
there are likely to be several hundred 
more five years from now. Sametime, 
circulation has grown from 23,500,000 
in 1948 to nearly 34,000,000 today, 
an increase of over 30%. 

The explanation, think many pub- 
lishers, is simple. The growth of busi- 
ness publications is tied to an expand- 
ing economy. 

Gross national product has zoomed 
85% since 1940, national income 295%, 
plant & equipment expenditures 362%, 
and business paper advertising volume 
an enormous 525%. 

One key to business papers’ growth 
is specialization in industry. (Subscrib- 
ers to business papers paid $44,000,000 
for them last year). No job classification 


ABP’s William Beard 
Competition is improving the product 
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in industry today embraces more than 
a fragment of the total know-how in any 
field. As industries grow, the subdi- 
visions become large enough, and spe- 
cialized enough, to provide a market 
for periodicals tailored to their needs. 


> A prime example is the new maga- 
zine, Aerosol Age, which caters to pro- 
duction men responsible for packaging 
products ranging from plastic coatings 
to household cleansers in the ubiquitous 
aerosol bombs. Five years ago a maga- 
zine would not have been possible. 
Neither would publications serving the 
amazing subdivision of the electrical 
industry, electronics, though. Strictly a 
postwar phenomenon, there are at least 
10 publications serving one or another 
aspect of electronics. 

Along with the growth of new sub- 
divisions in industry, there are also 
new job functions cutting across indus- 
try lines, which are so special as to 
require separate publications to serve 
them. Most recent development of that 
sort: automation. There are three im- 


portant periodicals for automation e1 
gineers alone (Reinhold’s Automat 
Control, Penton’s Automation, M 
Graw-Hill’s Control Engineering), 4 
launched within the last two year 
Other similar new fields, with busine 
papers serving them already strong 
established, include industrial desig: 
packaging, and its newer subdivisio. 
industrial packaging. 


> Sametime, it’s significant that th 
rapid multiplication of business publ 
cations centers on the industrial fiel 
The merchandising papers (about 54 
of them in 1955, against 941 indu 
trials and 488 professional and servic 
industry periodicals), according to som 
observers, are failing to show the sam 
vitality. (Industrial Marketing’s tabi 
lations give these comparisons betwee 
advertising pages in merchandising an 
industrial papers: industrial — 195t 
201,510; 1955, 292,645, a gain ¢ 
45.2%. Merchandising—1950, 69,83: 
1955, 70,577, a gain of 1%.) 

One reason: retail outlets are cei 
tralizing instead of decentralizing. A 
the importance of specialty retail ou 
lets declines, merchandising books wi 
have an increasingly harder job kee 
ing their audiences. Not surprising 
the correlation between the health ¢ 
an industry and the health of the pul 
lications which serve it. Says McGrav 
Hill vice-president Angelo Venezia1 


NBP’s Robert Harper 
Ad volume will soon quadruple 


Reinhold’s Philip Hubbard 
The day of paste pot & scissors is ove 
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McGraw-Hill’s Angelo Venezian 
Chere are still problems in the industry 


“McGraw-Hill at one time published 
fransit Journal, which served the street- 
ear industry. As the industry died, you 
could measure the death of Transit 
Journal month by month.” 


> But the continuing health of its 
industry is not the only problem a busi- 
ness paper faces. As the number of 
nagazines multiplies, competition nat- 
rally gets tougher. And this compe- 
‘ition is not alone the easily recogniza- 
ale kind of publication vs. publication 
n the same field. 

For one thing, competition from con- 
umer magazines of various types is 
rowing. Publishers’ Information Bu- 
eau figures on magazine income from 
ndustrial materials advertisers tells the 
story. In 1945, $19,000,000 worth of in- 
lustrial advertising went into consumer 
magazines. In 1955, the volume rose to 
348,000,000, an increase of better than 
50%. Moreover, the total may be close 
0 $60,000,000 this year. Weekly and 
9i-weekly magazines have taken the 
ion’s share, with over $22,000,000 in 
ndustrial advertising in 1956's first 
‘ight months. Time leads the list with 
36,399,809. 

Sametime, a big pressure these days 
s the competition for the reader’s time. 
\s the mass consumer media fight for 
ittention, it’s becoming more difficult 
or the specialized business press to 
‘aim its fair proportion of hours in 
he week. One solution, thinks Reinhold 
Publishing Co. president Philip Hub- 
bard, is a continually better product: 
Twenty years ago business papers 
vere paste pot and scissors proposi- 
ions. Today any reputable firm has 
t substantial reporting staff and good 
*ditors. There’s real concern with for- 
nat, readability, appearance. What’s 
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Lasser’s James B. Kobak 
Rising rates mean good profits 


more there’s investment in reader sur- 
veys to discover what the audience 
wants. You've got to evaluate your au- 
dience and cater to it, or people won’t 
read the magazine.” 

Penton Publishing Co. president 
George O. Hays, however, isn’t quite 
so satisfied with the editorial state of 
the business press. Says he: “A lot of 
publications have lagged in improving 
their products. Less money should be 
paid out in profits and more plowed 
into building an efficient editorial staff 
with competent authorities in the field. 
There are those publishers doing an in- 
different job who do better from a profit 
standpoint than those who are building 
for the future by building their books 
now. I should say that as the general 
level of business papers moves up, more 
money will have to be spent to finance 
a better product, and I think that 
money will have to come from in- 
creased advertising rates. But then 
again, with a good product, a magazine 
should be able to reach its best au- 
dience, and the extra money should 
be worth it to the advertiser.” 

ABP president William Beard thinks 
competition causes improvements in 
business papers. The long-standing con- 
troversy between paid circulation and 
free distribution magazines, he  be- 
lieves, has helped rather than harmed 
the industry. “I don’t look on it as a 
war of paid and free. It’s a competition 
between publishing philosophies and 
it’s good. The greatest progress in busi- 
ness papers has been since the paid-free 


. business broke into the open a couple 


of years ago. I think auditing on both 
sides of the fence has been better, and 
there’s been a definite improvement in 
product.” 

The big question in the business pub- 


Penton’s George O. Hays 
Good profits could mean poor product 


lications industry is how it has man- 
aged to escape (as apparently it has) 
the deadly profit squeeze which has 
hit consumer magazines. There are sev- 
eral answers. 

First of all, business papers aren't 
saddled with the burden of heavy pro- 
motion costs necessary in a circulation 
race. Since every reader counts as a 
potential customer, raw quantity is by 
no means as important as in mass Cir- 
culation consumer publications. Instead, 
the quality and potential of the reader- 
ship is the potent sales weapon for the 
business press. 

In the second place, thinks one pub- 
lisher, business paper companies would 
die if their margins were cut since in 
most cases dollar volume is relatively 
small. Consequently, there’s constant 
pressure to keep profit margins up out 
of self-preservation. 

Third, and probably most important, 
is a realistic attitude toward advertis- 
ing rates. The late J. K. Lasser, long- 
time financial adviser to the business 
press, goaded publishers for years to 
keep rates in line with costs. His in- 
fluence is credited by some for the con- 
tinuing health of business publications. 
Sametime, publishers are understand- 
ably wary of disclosing profit margins. 
All but a few are closed companies un- 
der no obligation to report earnings. 

Says J. K. Lasser partner James Ko- 
bak: “The primary reason for the fine 
profit situation in business publishing 
has been raises in ad rates since the 
war. That’s not to say, of course, that 
business paper rates have gone out of 


“The four whose finances are public informa- 
tion: Chilton—whose 1950 profit margin was 7.6% 
and whose 1955 one 13.7%; McGraw-Hill (con- 
solidated report covering all divisions) with 6.5% 
in 1950 and 8.1% in 1955; Penton with 5.9% in 
1950 and 6.8% in 1955; Simmons Boardman with 
1.7% in 1950 and 2.6% in 1955. 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso ® 


Introversion to 
the nth degree 


Ad managers who think they can 
lift themselves by their bootstraps 
are at it again. Witness the recent 
Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York’s annual all-day ses- 
sion. It included the inevitable 
forum on “What’s Your Advertis- 
ing Manager Worth?” 

We can’t figure why 
these fellows think that 
continually talking to 
themselves about the 
importance of ad man- 
agers will make any 
headway with respon- 
sible management. The 
basics are simple: any 
man in a company is 
worth what he contrib- 
utes, provided manage- 
ment understands thor- 
oughly the importance of the area 
in which a man is working. 

Industrial ad managers must do 
a better job on selling the concept 
of advertising as a marketing tool. 
They must perform creatively and 
efficiently as part of management’s 
team. Until these two aims are 
accomplished, ten thousand panels 
and hours of yakking are not going 
to raise a sub-par advertising man- 
ager’s salary one cent. 


How's your company PR 


Herm Sturm of Nation’s Busi- 
ness sends us an interesting report 
on the “corporate personality.” It 
shows by easy tabulation how top 
businessmen rate the public re- 
lations activities of other top 
businessmen. Most _ interesting 
reading. Get yourself a copy. 


Recommended reading 


“Are You Planning to Make a 
Film?”, an article by Paul Hance 
published in the summer issue of 
General Food’s Unquote, is a 
pretty fair analysis of film pro- 
duction and its problems. It is well 
worth reading. 

We also hope that a number of 
our readers had a chance to see 
the Eastman Research Organi- 
zation letter dated August 27. The 
letter discusses the ever-present 
problem of inquiries and_ their 
relative significance so far as 
readership of a publication is con- 
cerned. Mr. Eastman, like us, dis- 


likes those “cardboard” inserts. 

As a side comment, it seems to 
us that if this cardboard insert 
nonsense is carried to its ultimate 
point with lists of editorial articles 
as well as advertising products, all 
a subscriber need do is to read the 
cardboard sheet and check off 
what he wants. The heck with the 
rest of the magazine—and the ex- 
pensive ads we put in. 


Old and new 


Two examples of 
good publication direct 
mail recently arrived: 
Electrical World’s  six- 
page folder of news in 
the industry (this issue 
was number 327) and 
Automation’s “Confi- 
dential File.” 

The first has a fine 
history of consistent performance. 
It’s always good reading, although 
we aren't too fond of its labored 
title (“What in the Electrical 
World”), Automation’s gimmick is 
simply a set of letters-to-the-editor 
covering problems in automation, 
which asks the reader (and adver- 
tising prospect) “can you help 
solve these problems?” 


The editor must be king 


All the fuss and talk about 
editorial excellence is helping to 
bring significant changes in the 
promotion and selling of industrial 
magazines. More and more space 
salesmen are talking about editorial 
performance; even publication di- 
rect mail reflects this trend. 

Latest and most heartening in- 
dication came up recently. We 
were privileged to attend Product 
Engineering’s annual sales confer- 
ence. The entire conference was 
built around editorial. Past editorial 
performance was explained and 
clarified by the editors in the light 
of reader interest;. editorial plans 
and their industry — significance 
were also discussed. Actually, edi- 
tors attending the conference 
almost outnumbered sales people. 
When space salesmen are equipped 
with a sound fundamental under- 
standing of editorial aims and cov- 
erage, they obviously can do a bet- 
ter selling job to everybody’s bene- 
fit. 


line. Actually, they've lagged behin 
the price index or any other yardstic 
you'd use. Since 1940 the cost of livin 
has increased 81%, hourly wages are i 
185%, and wholesale prices 117%. Bui 
business paper ad rates per 1,000 are 
up only 51.6%.” 

Kobak’s figures are drawn from ABE 
estimates which show that while cir- 
culation has increased for 586 busines: 
papers 44.4% since 1940, page rates 
have advanced 118.8%. Thus, think 
publishers, a business paper ad is stil 
a bargain (ad pages for the whole in. 
dustry have increased from 415,000 ir 
1940 to 1,125,000 in 1955). 


> As for advertising, the number of 
companies investing $50,000 or more in 
business pubilcations has increased from 
489 in 1951 to 826 in 1955, while the 
average investment per company in 
this group has grown from $151,000 
to $181,000. Total advertising invest- 
ment in the medium is now around 
$446 million annually. Sametime, top 
company expenditures are really sub- 
stantial. General Electric, for example. 
which leads the list, invested $3,793,- 
000 in business publications last year. 
while General Motors spent an esti- 
mated $2,276,000.* 

In relation to other media, business 
papers do fairly well. Ad expenditures 
rank fifth behind newspapers ($3 bil- 
lion), television ($1 billion), magazines 
($685 million) and radio ($545 million). 
Last year the business press paid ad- 
vertising agencies $66,900,000 in com- 
missions. Despite its place in the stand- 
ings, seven business publications ranked 
in the top 10 periodicals (weekly, bi- 
weekly, monthly) in ad pages last year. 
The weekly Oil & Gas Journal led the 
list with 7,196 ad pages—nearly double 
Life’s 4,398 ad page total. 

But in the last analysis, business pub- 
lications don’t sell themselves on mere 
size. The primary pitch is quality of 
readership. Claims ABP: “Consumer 
advertisers tap a market of $21 for 
every $1 of advertising. Business pape1 
advertisers tap a market of $372 for 
every $1] of advertising—an 18-to-1] 
ratio.” It’s that kind of record on which 
the medium stands or falls. : 

National Business Publications’ presi 
dent Robert Harper has the last word 
“If the business press is the informa 
tional and instructional medium tha 
it’s supposed to be, and I believe it is 
then it hasn’t even begun to scratch the 
surface of its effectiveness as an ‘eco- 
nomic asset. I believe that busines: 
publications will treble or quadruple in 
volume in the next few years.” g 


Others in the $1,000,000 and over class ir 
1955: Allis-Chalmers, Du Pont, Allied Chemica 
& Dye, U.S. Steel, Westinghouse, Union Carbide 
Johns-Manville, Soe Patras Republic Steel 
Timken Roller Minnea polis-Honeywell 
American Deer cania a3 Abbott Laboratories, Cib 

Pharmaceutical. 
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Agencyman Geller has 
talent for two jobs 


There’s a great difference, according 
to Weiss & Geller president Max Gel- 
ler, between spending somebody else’s 
money and spending your own. As 
president of Weiss & Geller since 1940 
and an agencyman for 18 years, Geller 
has had considerable experience in the 
former; as for the latter, he’s now tak- 
ing part in his second reorganization 
of a watch company, this time as execu- 
tive committee chairman of Waltham 
Watch Co. 

Genial, 55-year-old Geller was 
chosen to help reorganize Waltham 
(and his agency was selected to take 
over the account from Dowd, Redfield 
‘& Johnstone) both because of his fi- 
nancial interest in Waltham and his ex- 
perience in watch manufacturing man- 
agement. Less than 10 years ago Geller 
‘was called in by a client, New Haven 
‘Clock & Watch Co., eventually took 
over the company and restored its fi- 
nancial stability. 

Waltham’s problems, like most other 
U.S. watchmakers, involve finance. In 
‘1954 Waltham had a deficit of more 
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Executives at ease 


_ This year for the first time the state 
of Pennsylvania legalized shooting carp 
with a bow and arrow, a popular sport 
in many other states. This was espe- 
cially welcome news to J. E. Sowers, 
advertising & public relations manager 
of Sharon Steel Corp. (Sharon, Pa.), 
for it is Sowers’ favorite sport. 


Standard equipment is a bow fitted 
with a reel and line. The line passes 
through the end of a Fiberglas arrow 
and down to the harpoon-type arrow- 
Ihead. The sport requires a considerable 
amount of skill, considering the speed 
of the fish and the distortion caused 


by the water. 

Sowers is shown holding a 12%- 
pound carp measuring 27 inches, one of 
many he caught this year at his home 
on Conneaut Lake in northwest Penn- 
‘sylvania. 
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Waltham’s Dr. Max Geller 
Pride and_ stubbornness 


than $210,000. Defense work was the 
main factor keeping U.S. watchmakers 
in business while the Swiss were cap- 
turing consumer watch markets. 
Competition on the open watch mar- 


ket is impossible, Geller believes, and 
he insists higher tariffs are not the 
answer. The solution, he implies, may 
be co-operation in place of competi- 
tion. Benrus and Bulova, for example, 
use Swiss movements, but assemble 
their watches in this country. The Axler 
brothers, who have just gained control 
of Waltham and are reorganizing it 
with Geller, have experience in distri- 
bution of both Swiss and U.S. watches. 
More than $150 million worth of 
watches are sold in the U.S. each year. 
By combining value, style and agres- 
sive merchandising, Geller feels, Wal- 
tham can recapture some of this mar- 
ket. 

It was 1947 when Geller joined the 
board of directors of the New Haven 
Clock & Watch Co. “Pride and stub- 
bornness,” says Geller, kept him from 
deserting along with the other direc- 
tors when the company was about to 
fail in 1949. Instead, he traveled to 
Washington to see “a very wonderful 
guy,” the late Sen. Brian MacMahon. 
When he described how the 135-year- 
old company was the main industry in 
a small town and how over 1,000 
skilled watchmakers (some represent-— 
ing a fourth generation in the firm) 
would be thrown out of work, Mac- 
Mahon personally accompanied Geller 
to an RFC hearing. 

After listening to Geller, the RFC 
willingly granted the loan—with the 
proviso that Geller reorganize and 
head the company himself. Suddenly, 
Geller found himself dealing with pay- 
rolls, union contracts, banking and 
other problems alien to his agency ex- 
perience. When he left New Haven in 
1954, however, the company was sol- 
vent and employe relations so amiable 
that the union gratefully presented Gel- 
ler with a new automobile. 

During this same period Geller (ac- 
cepting a challenge from his youngest 
daughter) returned to school for his 
Ph.D. For a year Geller attended 
classes five nights a week at New York 
University while successfully running 
two businesses during the day. 

“The faculty,” Geller reminisces, 
“had a pool that I wouldn’t last four 
weeks.” Geller fooled them, received 
a straight A average. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-Ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


the magazine serving counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Hill & Knowlton’s MacDonald 
PR moves with the flow of trade 


Hill & Knowlton wades 
into international PR 


“Public relations in continental Eu- 
rope is now where it was here 20 years 
ago. Rather belatedly companies there 
are beginning to think in terms of 
building up favorable public opinion.” 

This observation on the state of PR 
in Europe is made by a man who will 
be directly involved with it over the 
next few years: distinguished, 62-year- 
old J. Carlisle MacDonald. For Mac- 
Donald has been appointed a director 
and senior consultant to Hill & Knowl- 
ton International, the overseas branch 
of the biggest PR firm in the U.S. and, 
in fact, the world. 

European PR, says MacDonald, will 
always differ from PR in the USS. 
There will always be less emphasis on 
the flow or information and more on 
governmental relations since, in older 
European economies, there is an ever- 
present trend toward nationalization 
and an inter-relation of government and 
industry unparalleled in this country. 

“U.S. companies—with some notable 
exceptions—have been slow to get into 
public relations abroad,” adds Mac- 
Donald. “It moves with the flow of 
trade, and we've had such tremendous 
internal markets for the past 10 years 
that all these things were neglected. As 
foreign trade becomes more important 
in the years ahead, more & more at- 
tention will be given to closer knowl- 
edge of European markets and how 
to approach problems there.” 

It was specifically the growth of PR 
in Europe that prompted Hill & Knowl- 
ton to form its international operation— 
plus the hope of attracting clients in 
European countries interested in bet- 
tering their position in their own coun- 
tries or in the U.S. Potentially the most 
valuable service of the new PR branch, 
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- CLIP THE CLIPPER’ 


Like many other BIG NAME firms, you, too, 
can clip monthly Clipper art for striking, origi- 
nal layouts that can be produced in a jiffy. 
Free sample. Yours to use. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


BOX E-806 Peoria, Illinois 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,500 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 
language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


WFacee OP ne 


157 Chambers St., 


406 West 34th Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo, 


Write or Phone for Details, 


NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


715 Harrison Street 
Topeka, Kansas 
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in MacDonald’s estimation, will be in 


surveying market conditions for U.S. 


firms interested in foreign investments. 
Initially, Hill & Knowlton Interna- 
tional will have offices in The Hague 


and Dusseldorf—both northern Euro- 


pean countries with higher living stand- 
ards, with business organizations more 
nearly parallel to those in the U-S., 
and with the greatest interest in (and 


understanding of) public relations. In 


each country the PR firm will work 
with nationals whenever possible. Mac- 
Donald considers his greatest respon- 
sibilities will be 1) keeping an eye on 


things for Hill & Knowlton; 2) helping 


out on projects wherever needed, and 
3) through frequent Stateside trips, 


_ stimulating business from this end. 


No stranger to Europe (he was a 
newspaper correspondent there during 
World War I, covered Lindberg’s 
landing for the New York Times and 
later represented Guggenheim interests 
abroad), MacDonald was for 20 years 
public relations director and assistant 
to the board chairman of U.S. Steel. 


Sonotone’s Kane works to 


overcome sales resistance 


About one out of every 10 Ameri- 


cans has a hearing defect of some sort; 


5,000,000 really need hearing aids. Yet 
the industry as a whole probably has 
not sold more than 2,000,000 instru- 
ments to date. How to overcome this 
sales resistance is the concern of Leon- 


-ard Kane, newly promoted advertising 


director of Sonotone Corp. 
Sonotone is the second oldest man- 


ufacturer in the field, leader in annual 


dollar volume (1955 sales: $8,765,000) 


and in the top five in unit sales. Its an- 


nual advertising budget exceeds $400,- 
000, most of it going into consumer 
“magazine and newspaper advertising 
for hearing aids; the rest is allotted to 
other company products (business pa- 
pers carry ads for nickel cadmium car- 
tridges, hi-fi magazines advertise Sono- 


tone’s ceramic photograph cartridges). 

Hearing-aid advertising, admits Kane, 
is sometimes enigmatic. Concentration 
on the older age markets has not been 
noticeably successful, although loss of 
hearing is mainly a problem of aging. 
On the other hand, one of Sonotone’s 


most successful campaigns used noth- 
‘ing but radio spots. 


Kane’s_ present 
plans are vague: for the moment he 
intends to “look over past advertising 


and promotion to see what we are 


going to do.” 


Tall, silver-haired Kane joined Sono- 


tone in 1947 when he returned from 
three years of European service with 
OWI, was promotion director prior to 
his latest promotion. 
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The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


“Look, P'm selling. .. and stocking 
shelves. And building displays. And 
meeting shoppers. And learning 
things I might never discover inside 
an advertising agency. 

“Me? I’m copy writer Bob 
Swiskow.” 

That’s the idea behind our agency’s 


“Yer Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
phone North and South America 
Market 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 


or write research purposes 
sicktes “ZoLo- Keapotll SERVICE 
38 PARK PLACE °¢ ARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


ARTIST 


This is a position for a top-flight 
newspaper advertising artist. The 
man we are seeking is between 30 
and 40 years old with experience 
with newspapers and advertising 
agencies in all phases of advertis- 
ing art, including ROP color. Top 
salary to the right man, also many 
benefits including free life, hospital 


and surgical insurance, company- 
paid retirement plan and paid va- 
cations. If you are earnestly inter- 
ested in working on one of the 
nation’s largest newspapers, send 
resume of present status and future 


objectives, together with samples 
of your work, to Miss Ava Miller, 
Personnel Director, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Company, 
Des Moines 4, Iowa. All applica- 
tions will be answered. Qualified 
applicants will be flown to Des 
Moines for interviews. BOX T-548. 


policy—that our writers, art direc- 
tors, TV people and account execu- 
tives spend one week every year 
working where the product is sold. 
We think it shows up in the adver- 
tising we produce. 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 


New 


ATTENTION 
AGENCIES AND EDITORS 


You should be aware at least as 
fast as your client or prospective 
client of Washington develop- 
ments that affect his business— 
products, markets, FTC tax rul- 
ings, etc. (For reference see Jan. 


15, 1956, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


“The Company Man in Washing- 


ton.”) I’ll supply the service and 
provide answers to your clients’ 
queries. Also, on-the-scene news 
and writing assignments similar 
to features contributed to SALES 
MANAGEMENT for many years. 


Jerome Shoenfeld 
223 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Rubicon for retailing 


Nowhere have we heard the harrowing plight of 
today’s retailer described more forcefully—or more 
lucidly—than in Harvard Business School professor 
Malcolm MecNair’s recent speech before the National 
Assn. of Food Chains. Retailing, obviously in the 
midst of one revolution, is being catapulted into an- 
other—perhaps an even more disrupting one—and this 
time not by the changing habits of its customers, but 
by the changing habits of marketers. 


Marketers who seek “complete distribution” need 
first of all, we think, to understand the “pressures,” 
as professor McNair puts it, on retailing today. Then 
maybe marketers can help with solutions for the re- 
sulting difficulties—though solutions, as McNair makes 
plain, won't be easy to find. 


Everybody in the know has his hat off to the re- 
tailers who saw—in time to. trade on them—the great 
social changes of our times: the huge increase in the 
size and purchasing power of the dominant middle 
class; the advent of the 40-hour, five-day work week; 
the shift of population to the suburbs; the develop- 
ment of suburbia as almost a distinct type of culture 
embracing, for instance, home ownership, large fami- 
lies, replacement of servants by electrical appliances 
and processed food, informal living and entertaining; 
the practically universal ownership and use of private 
automobiles; the increasing number of women work- 


ing. 


Retailing’s response was, and is, little short of 
spectacular. The desire to shop quickly, conveniently 
and informally, and to do it by automobile, was met 
by new types of locations, new combinations of goods, 
new concepts of what really constitutes good service, 
new concepts of appropriate store house, new con- 
cepts of display, etc. While the supermarket is now 
the dominant form of retailing, doubtlessly most strik- 
ing is the planned shopping center. 


But even at this minute, when such a revolution 
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can hardly be said to be over, another is underway. 
New and enlarged production capacity, using new 
techniques (but only beginning to use those of auto- 
mation), pours out floods of goods, frequently bursting 
the banks of normal distribution channels and steadily 
weakening such dikes as fair trade, exclusive fran- 
chise, etc. Where established outlets cannot furnish 
needed distribution, the discount house and other un- 
orthodox: outlets step into the picture—and the un- 
orthodox of today becomes the conventional of 
tomorrow. 


The result is already becoming clear: more & more 
types of goods begin to resemble in their distribution 
the pattern long familiar in the sale of soap and 
cigarets—i.e., large volume, fast stock turnover, consu- 
mer indifference as to place of purchase. Similarly, 
the concept of high unit and dollar volume tends in- 
creasingly to replace the concept of percentage 
markup. } 


So far probably so good for the more progressive 
marketer—but here, according to McNair, is the rub. 
Still another “pressure” operates inside the walls of 
the retail establishment: the pressure to preserve bal- 
ance between wages paid and work done—a key to 
profits & progress. Retailing, which under conditions 
of full employment must pay increasingly more to 
obtain and hold needed employes, simply is not as 
successful as manufacturing in also increasing the 
productivity of labor. Supermarkets make a far better 
showing on productivity per man than any other 
branch of retailing, but food chains now have a prob- 
lem in further increasing that productivity. 


Something, obviously, has to give. Hopefully, it 
will be marketers who, as they deluge retailing with 
their products, will give ever more thought to re- 
search on consumer needs & wants, to product de- 
sign, to pricing, to packaging, to advertising, to any- 
thing that will cut the time & effort needed to sell 
at the point of sale. 
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